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VERSAILLES and the shimmering...laughing... 
fountains of Mansart’s have been the inspiration 
for this exceedingly lovely chandelier. From within 
the bowl-base the light is cast upward...caught 
and held for just a moment amidst the clustered 
crystal volutes e The collection of chandeliers... 
wall appliques and lamps should be of singular in- 


terest both to the architect and interior decorator. 


CAPPELLIN GLASSWARE: INC 
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J OHNSON & FAULKNER maintain at all times a com- 


prehensive stock of the finest imported decorative fabrics. 


Decorators and their clients may rest assured that they 


will find, in a wide range of choice, whatever material they 


may desire, conveniently displayed in our showrooms. 
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BOSTON PARIS LOS ANGEDES 
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Please know that 
you are welcome at 
our Madison Ave- 
nue salons. The card 
of your decorator or 
dealer will introduce 


you. 


O an increasing ibe of discerning people, the purchase of 


ee selected grouping from Jacques Bodart — recreating the inspired epochs pieirench design, 
and actually made in France by craltsmen working ithe hallowed tradition Biethe: masters — 


signifies an investment in the product of hand- 


workers whose dwindling eee, point to an WACGALCO Oe ait Ge 


fl S. CHAPMAN, Pres. 
CANTIQUES & REPRODUCTIONS 


ever rarer output through the years. 
New York: 385 Madison Avenue 


Los Angeles: 5514 Wilshire Blvd. In Paris: EL, Rue Payenne 
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MANTELS 


I N AL L 


ane cMantels- 


An original Adam Mantel (1770) from Berverly Hall, 
with inlays of Vert Antique. Ionic column treatment with delicate cart ing and inlay. Centre plaque 
shows a beautifully 
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Yorkshire, England. Old Statuary marble 


executed classical figure typical of this artist’s finest work . . . . . $5,800. 


Exclusive Representatives of 
the Wm. H. Jackson Company 


Baltimore 


J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 


Boston 


PETTINGELL-ANDREWS COMPANY 


Cincinnati 


THE A. B. CLOSSON JR, COMPANY 


Cleveland 


THE STERLING & WELCH COMPANY 


Dayton 
THE A. B. CLOSSON.JR. COMPANY 


Denver 


DENVER DRY GOODS COMPANY¥ 


WM.HJACKSON COMPAN 


2 West 47th Street, New York City 
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Detroit 
THE MARTIN-GIBSON COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 3 
BEAUX ARTS 


Providence 


TILDEN-THURBER CORPORATION 


St. Louis 


SCRUGGS-VANDER VOORT- BARNEY 


Washington 


J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 
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priceless antiques or 


31% No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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matchless reproductions 


OTHING will add greater distinction and interest to your 
home than a fine old mantel—a genuine antique chimney- 
piece about which lingers memories of the past...the glamour) 


of olden days. | 
But perhaps you are deterred by the thought that buying an- 
tiques is a difficult and dubious procedure. You need not be. 


The Wm. H. Jackson Company makes the purchase of antique. 
mantels a perfectly simple and straightforward matter. There are: 
no uncertainties—no questions cf authenticity—no fictitious values. 


During the past 100 years the House of Jackson has brought 
thousands of original Period Mantels to this country from England, 
France and Italy. Many of these antiques are of truly priceless 
beauty .. . others are historically important because of past associa- 
tions or origin. Yet in each instance the piece is bought and sold, 
like any standardized commodity, on a business-like basis of 
actual value. 


The Wm. H. Jackson Company not only imports antiques, 
reproductions and modern mantels of Marble, Stone and VWWood, 
but manufactures a complete line of Period reproductions in 
“Cretan Stone,” a material which rivals natural stone itself in 
hardness, texture and beauty. 


Jackson Mantels, Fireplace Fixtures and other decorative acces- 
sories for fine homes may be seen either at the Jackson Galleries 
or at the well-known establishments listed below at the left. 


Authentic French reproduction of a 
Louis XV Mantel in beautiful Benou 
Marble. A bold treatment of the 
Louis XV styling is shown by the 
broad curves ‘of the pilasters and the 
strength of the shell motif: on the 
frieze. Rich purple and tan colorings, 
beautifully blended . $525. 


A Louis XVI Mantel, reproduced by 
native French workmen, in lovely 
Escalette Marble—a stone which is 
closely veined and marked with deli- 
cate pastel shades of cream, blue, 
silver-gray and buff. The simple frieze 
and plain, deeply fluted pilasters are 
characteristic of the Period . . $260. 


5514 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Ang@ 


(Supervision W. Jay Saylor) 
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ANTIQUES 
INTERIORS 


Sketches in color or photo- 


graphs of furniture submitted. 


ELIZABETH DOOLITTLE, Inc. | 


906 N. Michigan Ave. 
Tel. Superior 9260 


fs a EA 


ANNE FORESTER 


INCORPORATED 


IRENE SIDLEY 


ANTIQUES 
IMPORTATIONS 


INTERIORS 


IMPORTATIONS 


Reflection of the owner's 
personality is necessary if 
the home mellows and 
grows more valued with age. 


~<--}> 


Consultation by appointment. 


CHICAGO 


OumMo Wo-wDrivew 


41 East Oak Street 
CHICAGO 


Superior 1112 


SUPERIOR 0928 


CELIA T. STURM 


1116 EAST OAK STREET | 
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D. LORRAINE YERKES 


Interiors. Fine Wallpapers. 


Antiques. 


For fall remodeling | have 
some charming new wall- 


papers and fabrics. 


820 N. Michigan Ave. 
Tel: Sup.-7739 


ROSALIE 
ROACH 
FASSETT 


Artistic furnishings for 
Town and Country 


homes 


820 Tower 


Telephone Superior 5695 


Court—Chicago 


JESSICA TREAT 


Interior Decoration 


1803 HARLEM BOULEVARD 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
Phone Main 900 


Mrs. Ralph Small 


Antiques Interiors 


700 No. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


Alberta-Barnes-Beall 


Florence Barker 


Associate 


In teriors 


866 North Wabash Avenue 


WOMEN 
INTERIOR DECORATORS 
ASSOCIATION ©F 


ers 


Are you furnishing a new house? Remoelelling 
an old one! Or have youa penthouse with its 
adjoining terraces? Vou will be much better 
satishedl if you first select your decorator, give her 
your complete conticlence, indicate how much 
you want to sperrd, and then work together, 
client and decora tor each supplemen ting the other. 
This method, in the end, achieves infinitely 
greater satisfaction. The decorators listed on 
this page are members of the association and 


will be pleased to discuss your plans with you. 
y 


QU 


C. D. Macpherson 


Inc. 


Anliques 
Furnishings 


Special Interest 
In 
Remedelling of Houses 


Evanston, I|linois 


Miss GROSSFELD, Inc. ELIZABETH 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS BROWNING 
AND FURNISHINGS 640 Fine Arts BUILDING 
= 110 Sourn MICHIGAN AVENUB CLARK- 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS FULKERSON 
30 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. Lid ably 
TELEPHONE STATE 7982 of Interiors 
CHICAGO DECORATING 628 CHURCH ST. 
EVANSTON 
PHONE Harnison 6528 


Florence L. Martin 


Frances Crumb 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 


664 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 


SUITE 300 


TELEPHONE SUPERIOR 1011 


MILDRED GAY 


NEWGASS and ROBINSON 


DECORATION OF HOMES 
820 Tower Court 
Room 608 


Chicago, Illinois 


Superior 9552 


Now is the time 


to plan fall 
refurbishings. 


FLORENCE ELY HUNN 
101 EAST OAK STREET 
Superior 2132 


l 
Misr Gheen, 
Nc. ————. 


THE DECORATION 
O F HsOnUeS Exo 


ANTIQUES AND 
OBJECTS OF ART 


620 N. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


54 East 57th St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. | 


FURNISHING AND INT ERIOR 
DECORATION 


| ELEVEN EAST HURON STREET 
} CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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PRE-VIEW ... You may now pre-view three complete 


floors of The Waldorf-Astoria’s residence apartments . . - All apartments are individually executed by world-famous 
decorators... All have the privacy of sound-proofing, foyer entrances and other modern innovations . . .This town- 


house scale of living may be enjoyed without financial investment; without household cares or responsibilities . . - 
(Note: If you wish, you may retain your personal domestics) . . . Rentals meet 1931 thrift ideas . . . A lease, if you 


prefer; or an arrangement terminable at will . . . Renting office corner Park and Fiftieth, ‘phone ELdorado 5-3000. 
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LEADERSHIP WON AND HELD 


The leadership of the Cord front-drive in the fine car 


field daily becomes more pronounced. This is traceable 


to the accumulative experience of Cord owners who 
enjoy advantages not obtainable in any other automo- 
bile. Included among these exclusive advantages are 
effortless handling, a different roadability, a sense of 
security, and an absence of fatigue for driver and passen- 


gers that obsolete any car less efficient and commodious. 


BROUGHAM $2395 - SEDAN $2395 - CONVERTIBLE CABRIOLET $2495 - CONVERTIBLE PHAETON 
SEDAN $2595. Prices f.0.b. Auburn, Indiana. Equipment other than standard, extra. Prices subject to change without netice 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 


CORD 
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In the Salons 


For 
The Finest of 


Homes 


If a list of those who have purchased 
Brunovan’s authenticated reproductions 
were prepared it would be found to 
include the names of the most cultured 
and the most cultivated families in the 
United States. These persons of taste 
and discrimination, in choosing the 
furniture with which they live, desire 
the most authentic, the most carefully 


383 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 


Antigues and Reproductions of French XVIiIth 


BRUNOVAN: INC 


SYLVAIN BRUNO. President 


Page 9 


created French furniture available— 
models fit for the finest of homes. 
They know that Brunovan models, 
authenticated reproductions of collec- 
tor’s pieces, are handcrafted in Paris 
by individual artists whose life work 
has been the re-creation of the famous 
works of the Louis XV and Louis XVI 
eras. That is why in homes of distinc 
tion, decorated in the French XVIIIth 
Century manner, Brunovan’s authen- 
ticated reproductions will invariably be 
found. Through your decorator, dealer 
or architect, you are cordially invited to 
inspect the Salons of Brunovan, twen- 
ty-four rooms, each appointed com- 
pletely in the manner of the French 
XVIIIth Century. 
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DECORATORS 
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have a habit of roaming through 


our five well-stocked floors of 


You should have a copy furniture quite confident that 
of our helpful new book- 
let-—"YOUR HOME—its 
decoration”. Send 10¢ to 


cover po Stage. 


P. NaTHAN 
. SONS, INC. 


they'll find just what they seek at 
prices that add an extra thrill to 


their discovery. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 
231 East 47th St., New Ly 


ROOKWOOD 
POTTERY 
Cacti and echevaria collec- 
tions are the latest hobby in 
gardening. Rookwood makes 
sets of nine inter-changeable 
containers in 


mauve, pale 


sreen, ivory or apricot, har- 
COPYRIGHTED S , y } ? a 


CLOSETS & BARS 


Closets tailored by Aguilar 
solve your wardrobe prob- 
lems . . . with their dust- 
proof compartments and 
built-in drawers. 


AGUILAR 


TA LORED qe> ETS | 


Studio Factory 
572 Park Ave. 410 E. 68th St. 
REgent 4-6347-8 


monizing in color and texture 
with the plan ts themselves and 
suitable also as flower contain~ 
ers. Pieces are priced from 


$2.50 to $5.00. 


Rookwood may be found at the following stores: 
Tiffany and Co., Jewelers, New York City: 
B. Altman and Co., New York City: Frederick 
Loeser and Co., Inc., Brooklyn; Strawbridge and 
Clothier, Philadelphia; Marshall Field and Cox 
Chicago; Schervee Studios, Inc., Boston: L. B. 
King and Co., Detroit; Brock and Co., Los 
Angeles; Dulin and Martin, Washington, D. C.: 
Fréderick and Nelson, Seattle. A store of similar 
quality represents the pottery exclusively in your 
city. We invite your direct inquiry. ‘ 


ROOKWOOD POTTERY 
CINCINNATI 


Louis XV walnut and 
rosewood desk—Early 18th 
Century armchair (set of 
6). 

Over 1200 pieces 


of distinctive au- 
thentic antiques of 
the 16th to the 19th 
Century. 


Antique Marble @ Stone Architectural Pieces , Wrought 
Irons _¢ Furniture 4 Panels @ Decorative Paintings and Fabrics, 


LUIGI G. PACCIARELLA 


168 East 51st Street New York 
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From the Smart Shops and 


Antique Galleries 
By ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 


ENGLISH antiques dating from 
the Queen Anne and Georgian 
periods comprise an interesting 
stock at the Grosvenor Galleries. 
Accessories for the living room are 
also featured in fine old mirrors, 
such as that illustrated, intricately 
carved in gesso 
gilt—one of an 
unusual pair. 
Waterford can- 
dlesticks and or- 
namental bits of 
porcelain offer a 
further choice. 

Kneehole 
desks are also 
found, that are 
being popularly 
adapted to dress- 
ing tables, as 
well as fireplace 
benches, break- 
front cabinets, 
secretaries in 
various Sizes, 
and a number 
of small recon- 
structed 18th 
Century tables 
with — galleries, 
for occasional 
use. 

For the din- 
ing room there 
are pedestal 
tables—one 
with a walnut 
top being an 
exceptional ex- 
ample of the 
Queen Anne | 
type. With this are eight chairs. 
Supplementing the dining room 
furniture are several beautiful tea 
and dessert services in Crown 
Derby, Rockingham and Worces- 
ter with a recent importation of 
fine old Sheffield and English glass. 


ERSIAN and Arabic ceramics, 

antique furniture and brocades 
contribute to the interest of the 
collection, brought from the Far 
East, displayed at the American 
Colony Stores. 


Deep rich colorings prevail as- 


in the blue of the Kashan pottery 
jar, shown on this page, that was 
originally used as a butter jar, and 
in the pieces of Rakka and Sul- 
tanabad. The Persian and Arabic 
tin plated copper, dating from the 
15th to the 17th Centuries, with 
its weathered finish, also vies in 
interest in the eye of the collector 
with old Damascus blades intri- 
cately inlaid with gold. Persian 
and Arabic jewelry set with semi- 


Refer to this page when shopping 


Carved 18th Century pine console 
with gray marble top; Georgian gilt 
mirror and Waterford glass giran- 
dole. Courtesy Grosvenor Galleries, 
Inc., 770-Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


precious stones likewise appeal, 
and there is an exceptionally rare 
collection of Greco-Roman under- 
sea glass, dating from 500 B. C. to 
200 eA 

Inlaid furniture, boxes, and a 
carved bridal chest from Alippo, 
brought to the 
East by Italian 
traders, are 
other represen- 
tative pieces, as 
are the old wal- 
nut backgam- 
mon sets, found 
in coffee shops 
in Damascus. 


HE Coolidge 

lamp — ‘The 
lamp that lit 
the path to the 
White House,” 
as it has been 
so aptly termed 
by “He. tems 
Woods, its de- 
signer, is avail- 
able in three 
distinct units, 
yet with a uni- 
form crystal 
base. This is an 
exact reproduc- 
tion of the lamp 
made historical 
when Calvin 
Coolidge was 
sworn into office 
as President of 
the United 
States. He was 
visiting at that time in his old 
home at Plymouth, Vermont, and 
it was here, in the living room of 
the Coolidge homestead, lighted by 


Kashan pottery lamp, sheepskin 
shade; 14th Century opalescent 
pottery lamp and Turkish 17th 
Century silver after dinner coffee 
service. Courtesy American Colo- 
ny Stores, Ine., 26.E. 55 St., N.Y.C. 
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DECORATIONS OF 


DISTINCTION 


Coolidge erystal lamps with linen shades 
and etched globe chimney, showing 
Coolidge homestead at Plymouth, Vt. 


Courtesy Helen Woods Studio, 12 
Bedford Terrace, Northampton, Mass. 


this old oil lamp, that John Cool- 
idge, a justice of the peace, offici- 
ated as his son took the oath of 
office. 

Mrs. Woods, who designed the 
shade, has made it most harmoni- 
ous to the lamp in its painted deco- 
rative scheme, representing the 
Coolidge homestead and the sur- 
rounding country. Its extreme 
height is 16”. The chimney lamp 
jis equipped with a special burner 
jattachment and_ wick, 
fwhich when turned up 
switches on the light. The 
frosted globe chimney 
shows an etching of the 
Coolidge homestead. This 
lamp is 18” over all. 


RON furniture for pent 

house and general out- 
door use is shown in ex- 
clusive designs at Edward 
R. Barto & Company’s, 
as in the accompanying 
laurel leaf settee, one of a 
pair. Another unique type 
is the hexagonal iron 
ramed table, of generous 
size, with a glass top and an hexa- 
gonal bracket below holding a tub 
filled with cactus. 
Another somewhat smaller iron 
table is that in which a delicately 
rought rose with foliage decorates 
he tripod base. The ivy stands are 
quite as distinctive, also a back- 
zammon table with a tiled top and 
iron frame, intended for playing in 
the open. In the other pent house 
furniture, natural Malacca cane, 
banded in color is given the 


Pa 


Silver plated metal and crystal candle- 
ticks with mirror bases. French gilt 
Directoire lamp with gold mirror base 
and drops. Silk shade. Courtesy J. A. 
ehman, Inc., 162 E. 53rd St., N. Y. C. 


Green painted iron settee, original laurel leaf 
design, with nest of glass topped iron tables, 
desirable for pent house or terrace. Courtesy 


Edward R. Barto & Co., 833 Lex. Ave., N. Y. C. 


preference for its durability 
and smartness, combined with 
brilliant cushions. This, unlike 
stick reed, requires no paint- 
ing. The overstuffed furniture 
here is equally desirable. 


IGHTING fixtures and 

metal decorative  acces- 
sories, obtainable through the 
decorators, as made by J. A. 
Lehman, express an individuality 
and charm that few manufacturers 
attain. 

Among these the crystal candle- 
sticks illustrated are typical, with 
the new Directoire dressing table 
lamp of crossed arrows, finished in 
French gilt or silver. The mirror 
lyre-shaped side brackets in any 
colored glass; the lion’s head, ar- 
row and eagle types and ship and 
anchor silhouette, specially desir- 
able for a boy’s room or yacht, are 
others. 

The fountain fixture, compose! 
of a crystal spray, is another 


achievement, in imitation of an 
actual fountain. In tie-backs, a 
spray of wheat in a brass finish is 
quite the newest design and most 
adaptable to all interiors. Wire 
wall pockets and baskets, copies of 
old designs, are also much in evi- 
dence with complete fireplace 
equipment and painted iron pent 
house furniture and plant stands. 


VERSTUFFED furniture for 

the living room and bedroom 
including a large selection of com- 
fortable chairs, loveseats, chaises 
longues and couches, with the 
highest grade of workmanship, are 
supplied to the decorators and ex- 
clusive furniture dealers by 
The Regent Shops. 

As an outstanding example, 
the deep seated, loose cushion 
English lounging chair covered 
in a red semi-glazed chintz, 
with aship motif in green and 
soft yellow, offers enviable 
comfort. Another desirable 
piece is the broad studio couch 
with loose cushions and ends, 
resembling a well proportioned 
sofa, but which, in reality, 
is a bed. Reproductions of 
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For THAT Man 
Who Wants His Comfort 
THIS Chair Was Built 


An “after dinner” armchair, upholstered in the authentic English 
manner which invites complete relaxation. The down seat and 
back cushions make this chair most luxuriously comfortable. 
One of the many upholstered pieces on view in our showrooms. 
Decorators and dealers are invited to send for photographs. 


Regent Shops 


WHOLESALE TRADE 399 East 29% Street-New York 


DESIGNERS AND CHAISES - CHAIRS 


MANUFACTURERS SOFAS - DIVANS 
TO THE LOVE SEATS 
DAY BEDS 


ANNOUNCING — 


Di Satvo GALLERIES 
ANTIQUES 


ARE NOW LOCATED AT 
4AT MADISON AVENUE 
CORNER 50th STREET 


Phone WIckersham 2-0578 


A beautiful old early English Mantel with exquisite carving. 


One of many chimney 
our large 


of 


pieces in 
period 
mantels in different 


colors of marble. 


De Olde 
Slantel Shoppe 


collection 


(SourHarp Co.) 


251-253 East 33rd Street 


Refer to this page when shopping 
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} HERTS | 
ARTIFICIAL 

| FLOWER BORDER 

EVERLASTIN 

1% 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 
‘ | 


Flower Window Border 


everlasting, attached to inside of 
window frame by slight pressure 
(illustration shows window partly 
open). Select your favorite flowers 
and colors to harmonize with cur- 
tains or draperies, 18 inches long, 
each $1.50. Mention color pre- 
ferred. : 


Write for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
No. 15 MAILED FREE. 
Agents Wanted 


FRANK NETSCHERT INC. 


61 Barclay St. New York, N.Y. 


SUN PARLOR, YACHT, 
TERRACE AND GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


Some of our _ installa- 


tions: The New Breakers 


of Palm Beach, Whitehall, 


Seminole Club, Miami 


Biltmore, Dunes Club, 


Fishers Island Club and 
most prominent homes and 
clubs in America. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Freight Prepaid to Florida 


Grand Cental Wicker Shop Inc. 
217 East TNEW FOR 
= ania 


ay Mens 


Complete Interiors 
—— 
A reproduction of 
an exceedingly com- 
fortable XVIII Cen- 
tury English arm 
chair. 
Executed in our 
own workrooms 
and moder- 
ately priced. 


We will be glad to suggest appropriate covering 
of tapestry damask or leather to harmonize with 
your decorations. 


GEORGIAN GALLERY 


Mr. G. D'Onofrio 


Office and Workrooms 
110-112 West 26 Street 


Miss Zuckermann 


Consultation Studio 
400 East 58 Street 
by appointment only 


Phone 
Wickersham 2-5758 CHelsea 3-0136—0137 
New York City 


TcOIZEAUX STUDIOS 


DRAPERIES 


INTERIOR FURNISHINGS 


UPHOLSTERY 


305 €AST 47th STREET, NEW YORK 


MOUNT KISCO,M.Y. -PALM BEACH, FLA 


Manufacturers of Better Home 


Furnishings Since 1889 


Lighting 
Fixtures, Tie 
Backs, Silhou- 

ette Fire Screens, 

Andirons, 
Weathervanes, 
Flower and Ivy 
Stands, Repro- 

ductions 


Ilustrated: 


Wire Flower Stand. 


J. A. LEHMAN Ince. 
162 East 53rd St., N. Y. C. 


Stalian and Spanish Antiques 


MARBLE AND STONE 
GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


Geo. W. Funk 


862 Lexington Avenue Mew Dork 
neat 65th Street 


Early American and French 
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Provincial furniture in char- 
acteristic finish and with 
rush seated chairs, are also 
shown, made in their factory. 


NTIQUES and small orna- 
mental pieces that add 
their touch of charm and color 
to the setting of a room in- 
trigue one at Mrs. Wiltbank’s 
shop. Among these, white 
glazed pottery strikes a new 
note in lamp bases, wall brackets 
for plants, bowls and decorative 
birds and roosters. Turquoise blue 
pottery, in similar forms, is equally 
appealing, also the brilliantly flow- 
ered Italian pottery fruit plates. 
Venetian glass as well is to be had 
in distinctive shapes. 
An unusual aquarium is seen in 
a crystal bowl on a stem resem- 
bling a- large goblet with fluted 
edges. The small tables include 
one, octagonal in shape, made of 
iron with a tiled top, and another 
with a large, deep basin fitting into 
the top filled with cactus. An old 


English 18th Century curly maple dress- 
ing mirror; square crystal vase and 
bronze cupid book-ends. Courtesy Mrs. 
Wiltbank, 764 Madison Avenue, N.Y.C. 


spinning chair is among the occa- 
sional furniture and the most 
adorable Italian walnut tables, in 
the smaller sizes for occasional use. 


FURNISHING homes and sup- 

plying every decorative requisite 
has been made a study, for years, 
by Mrs. George Talmay. In so do- 
ing Mrs. Talmay has produced 
many charming results by not only 
introducing original old pieces of 
furniture that she has acquired but 
in reproducing them in well made 
copies. Such is the case with a 
Chippendale sofa of symmetrical 
lines, done in rose moire, and an 
old’ English chest of drawers of 
diminutive size, that she now has 
in her show rooms. 

Mrs. Talmay also acts as a con- 
sultant architect in making -any 
necessary changes a house may re- 
quire. She can likewise supply the 
antique “‘bibelots” that go to com- 
plete a well appointed room and 
also make most acceptable gifts, no 
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Copy of English lounging chair done in 
red, ship design chintz. Maple candle 
holder converted to smoking stand or 
may he electrified. Courtesy The Re- 
gent Shops, 329 E. 29th St., N. Y. C. 


two alike. These include a large 
collection of vases that have been 
mounted into lamps with appropri- 
ate shades, each forming a unit 
suitable to its background. There 
are also bits of old colored glass, 
unusual boxes, ashtrays and a pair 
of small bronze Buddhas, mounted 
against red damask as book-ends. 
An old English mahogany knife 
box, converted into a living room 
waste-paper basket by removing 

the lid, also has distinction. 


ADIATOR cabinets, as 
made by the Tuttle & 
Bailey Mfg. Co., are to be 
recommended in conceal- 
ing the radiator as a piece 
of undisguised heating 
machinery, that is bound 
to destroy the decorative 
effect of a room. 

These cabinets are as 
carefully constructed as 
the consoles or low tables 
they simulate and are 
finished to match the 
woodwork of the roonr in which 
they are placed. In fact, they be- 
come really attractive pieces of 
furniture serving as window seats, 
book-stands, etc. In the use of 
these cabinets walls and curtains 
are protected against radiator 
smudge and the heated air prop- 
erly moistened by the water pan 
inside of each cabinet. This further 
insures protection to antique furni- 


Queen Anne walnut wall cabinet con- 
taining old Bristol glass, Worcester, 
and Staffordshire figures. Courtesy Mrs. | 
George Talmay, 8 E. 66th St., N. Y. C. | 
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“Putnam” radiator cabinet, specially 
suitable for use in a home. Any desir- 
ed finish. Courtesy Tuttle & Bailey 
Mfg. Co., 155 E. 44th St, N. Y. C. 


ture and prevents it from cracking. 

Several different types of cab- 
inets are obtainable all made to 
special measurement, with a varied 
choice of grilles. The finish may 
be in reproduction of any grained 
wood or plain colored enamel, as de- 
sired, such as an harmonious green. 


RNAMENTAL porcelains 

made by the Royal Copen- 
hagen Porcelain factories are easily 
identified in 
the underglaze 
animal and 
bird subjects 
by their sem- 
blance to ac- 
tual life. This 
is largely attri- 
butable to the 
skilled artists 
who model 
them, for each 


Provincial chairs and tables are 
equally attractive. 

Mirrors include one with a 
maple frame, of an Early Ameri- 
can type with a swan motif. Table 
lamps have sturdy bases of gaily 
painted wood, rather than pottery. 
As a new feature of wall decora- 
tion, cut-out subjects in painted 
wood are finding great favor, as are 
the hooked rugs showing dogs and 
other animals and nursery pottery. 


ANTIQUE silver and 18th Cen- 

tury English furniture ob- 
tained after the most thorough in- 
vestigation of their authenticity, 
provide an interesting showing at 
the Old English Galleries. 

Characteristic of the type of 
silver assembled by these Galleries 
is a large and varied collection by 
Hester Bateman and her children, 
Peter, Anne and William, to be ex- 
hibited here about the end oi Oc- 
tober. This was shown at the 
Boston Museum last spring and 
consists of over 100 pieces repre- 
senting the work of Hester Bate- 
man, the most celebrated English 
woman silver- 
smith of the 
18th Century 
and her chil- 
dren, who 
learned __ her 
art. 

English fur- 
niture, also of 
this period and 
associated with 
this exhibit, 
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Antique Textiles 


OF ALL PERIODS 


H. A. ELSBERG 


FOR DEALERS, DECORATORS AND ARCHITECTS 


AO EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK 


BUILT IN CLOSETS 


add BEAUTY, charm 
and distinction to Your 


HOME 
with a 


Royal Indian 


Tiger Rug 


Exceptional specimens 
shown in photograph) 
ready. Also rugs ¢ 
Leopard, Polar Bear 
Grizzly, Black or’ Brown 
Bear and Mountain Lion 
Our beautiful Art Catalog 
shows also Game Heads of all 
kinds for realistically decora- 
ting your home, den or office. 
Write today—this beautiful 
book is FREE. 


(as 
now 


SEPARATE CLOSET UNITS 
CLOSET ACCESSORIES 


Decorative underglaze porcelain rooster, 
terrier puppy and sea gull in natural color- 
ings and size. Courtesy Royal Copenhagen 
Pornelaik nes slo We pith ust..INo eG: 


has likewise 
been obtained 
from private 


subject repre- 
sents the study 
of a character- 


istic attitude 
or expression of the animal or bird 
in a natural environment. 

In the figure subjects in Royal 
Copenhagen Porcelain a table 
decoration consisting of two figure 
pieces and a center bowl in cream 
bodied porcelain, in the modern 
manner, is an outstanding work by 
Malinowsky. The nudes by Ger- 
hard Henning are equally fine and 
expressive of his art. 

In tableware, the deep blue and 
orange colored earthenware is par- 
ticularly effective, especially in the 
peacock design that lends itself so 
pleasingly to an Early American 
table or French Provincial. 


(CHILDREN’S furniture, both 

antique and _ reproductions, 
comprises the entire stock of Child- 
hood, Inc., with the little attending 
accessories that contribute to the 
enjoyment of a child’s room. Here 
may be found in miniature all the 
pieces that would apply to adult 
use, such as comfortable chintz 
covered sofas, kneehole desks, wing 
chairs, deep seated armchairs and 
four post beds. Reproductions of 


sources,  au- 
thenticated after leaving the orig- 
inal owner’s hands and bearing the 
indefinable stamp of loving care. 


HAND-BLOCKED wallpapers 
representing authentic copies 


i 


Child’s Provincial table and rush seat- 
ed chair; raffia writing folio, girafle 
pencil, performing seal book-ends and 
chick ink-well on a stand. Courtesy 


Childhood Inc., 32 E. 65th St., N. Y. C 


Estimates gladly 
submitted 


Cooperation with Architects 
and Decorators 


"MRS. GEORGE HERZOG 
78O MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK 


RHINELANDER 4-3440 


The CLOSET Shop 


Uaster Taxiderm ists 
al Cig = 4 


a 


Broadway ©“G ~ 
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IRON 
$4.00 


WROUGHT 
SMOKER 


Genuine hand forged iron stand, ham- 
mered and half polished finish. Light. 
Slender. Beautiful balance. And _ thor- 
oughly practical. Light green art pot- 
tery bowl (chair height). Metal cigarette 
cup. A decorative addition to any home 
or ofice—and an ideal bridge prize. 
Send four dollars, money order or check, 
and Smoker will be shipped all charges 
paid. Money refunded promptly if you 
are not thoroughly satisfied. 


HENRY P. HOWE COMPANY 
17 S. High St. Columbus, Ohio 
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“The Lamp That Lit the Path to the White 
House”’ 


© 
Helen 
Woods 


THE COOLIDGE LAMP 


An exact reproduction . . Completely electrified 


With hand-painted linen “Sampler” shade 25,00 
With hand-p: 1 parchment shade 18,00 


With etched chimney 10.00 


shops everywhere, Or 
ect from our studio 


Pair of rare Sévres Caudle Sticks 


ANTIQUES 


Unusuat Weppine GIrts 


HARRIET JOHNSON 


1055 Madison Ave. New York 


HIS 


artfully 
consists of an Antique Screen 


executed group 
whose exquisitely hand painted 
colourings form an artistic back- 
ground for a handsomely carved 
mahogany Georgian Armchair up- 
holstered in rich red damask. A 
small Sheraton Drum table com- 
pletes this inviting corner. 


Grosvenor 
Galleries, Ltd. 


770 Madison Ave., New York 


“Especially 


An Essential Part of = 
Decorative Treatment 
Two of 24 models, priced from $15. on display 
at our showrooms, 274 Madison Avenue. 
Catalogue on request. 
Ask for representative to call. 


ARTCRAFT 
RADIATOR ENCLOSURES _ 
274 Madison Ave., New York City 


LExington 2-4470 


GARDEN 
FURNITURE & 


Bronze Statue, 
21” high, 


$125. 


Pompeian Stone 
Lead 
Terra Cotta 
Marble 


THE ERKINS 
STUDIOS 


251 Lexington Ave. 
at 35th Street 


 eeacetatana amin. <-oaRe trae came ae ease : 


One of a Pair of 16th Century Frames 
—-for Mirror or Picture. 24” a” 31”. 


Keune 
ART OBJECTS 
8 West 47th St. 


GERRY 
. INTERIORS 
New York 


BAGS 


Envelopes and Evening Purses 


distinctive, individually hand- 
made of Fine Materials, personally selected, 
guaranteeing you a 


to find elsewhere. 


quality not possible 
Samples of Ma- 


terials’ and Lin- ings sent on re- 
quest. Prices range from 
$8.00 to $16.00. 

Reference: 

way . 

744” to Newton Trust 
914” Frames, Company, 
sizes on bags, Newton 
illustrated. 


Centre, Mass, 


MRS. FRANKLIN McKEY 


271 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1915 


of early French and English docu- 
ments provide an exclusive selec- 
tion at Harriet Bryant’s. 

For example, from an old New 
England house comes a curled 
feather pattern—simple and direct 


George III silver teapot and stand; 
sugar basket, dish cross and pepper 
pots, made by Hester Bateman, En- 
glish silversmith. Courtesy Old English 
Galleries; 131° E. 37th) staeN.) YouG: 


in design, in yellow and white; 
| pink with gold, two-toned gray or 
| blue as well as henna on cream. 
Another charming 
has a white ground with small, 
scattered bouquets of leaves in 
gold, and another leaf motif in 
peach and russet. 

For a man’s room or card room, 
an all-over Tudor pattern in red 
and white or tan and black is to 
be recommended. Another recently 
acquired paper, appropriate for a 
Directoire room is in cinnamon 
brown with delicate sprays of vines 
and roses. Mrs. Bryant also has 
several decorative painted can- 
vases by Samuel Waugh, some ap- 
plied to screens, depicting Italian 
lake scenes. The many small pat- 
tern papers that have become so 
popular have been copied from 
New England fireboard papers. 


AND wrought fireplace equip- 

ment and hardware is sold ex- 
clusively at The Andiron Shop. 
Repairing, as well, is undertaken 
and missing parts supplied to any 
kind of decorative iron work, such 
as in the instance of an old sun 
dial that had shown. the ravages of 
years. 

Reproductions of old _ pieces, 
with the assurance of accuracy, 
are also executed by the same 
skilled craftsmen who make the 
various articles in brass, copper, 
steel or chromium finish that go 
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Black mesh “Duck” fire screen with ap- 
| plied wrought iron and brass motifs. Size 

38” x 36” or to fit opening. Courtesy The 
Andiron Shop, Inc., 132 E. 58th St., N. Y. C. 


toward fitting up the fireplace, as 
well as the silhouette spark screens 
for any size opening. Ivy stands of 
new design, tiled marble brackets 
mounted in wrought iron and tiled 
top tables are other specialties, 
here. Florentine lanterns are 
also a feature among the many 
types that are made for out- 
side use, as well as for hall 
lighting fixtures. 

In fact, the Andiron Shop 
endeavors to meet the demand 
for any requisite in artistic 
ironwork. With the growing 
appreciation of what this real- 
ly means in the Italian and 
Spanish house with its grills, im- 
pressive lighting fixtures,  fire- 
place equipment and stair rails, 
as well as in the early Ameri- 
can house, there is developing an 
ever widening scope for this type 
of craftsmanship. In fact, repro- 
ductions of early latches and 
hinges, such as the H, and H and 


paper, pale yellow and gray, from orig- 
inal in old New England house. Cour- | 
tesy Harriet Bryant, 2 W.47th St., N.Y. C. 


IL, types are of wide-spread in- 
terest to architects and builders. | 
Thus whole settings are often 
copied from old houses, that in- 
clude the andirons and frame, | 
firetools and wood buckets and 
combined with incidentals such 
as warming pans, trivets, ket- 
tles, really old, that have been 
picked up, here and there to 
add their touch of homel 
to the hearth. An old musk 
will also contribute to the 
terest, hung across the f 
place opening under the m 
tle shelf, if one is so fortu 
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MeNSsiNGEBON FURNITURE 


PONAG Re heb a GrOreDa Mi Ee DPA tes O He -H ON OF TIN. NATIVE 
IN: DUES TRI AL ~ “AR 
39TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW rh 


Kee ae Furniture is unsur- 


passed in suitability and charm 

for American homes. 
If you are interested in furniture of 
the highest quality in design and crafts- 
manship, write for photographs and 


5 “cc - K ene 
Petr coiey GROUP WITH pamphlet telling “How Kensington 


CHIPPENDALE CHAIRS, 4y KENSINGTON Furniture May Be Purchased’”’ 
Especially appropriate for an important dining room of Georgian or Colonial character. , 


Fe ee 


; Tee ee scycaes Sastre SN 
Work SHOPS IKENSING1 ON MFG COM PANY SHOWROOMS 
605 ro 611 MANUFACTURERS 41 West 45TH STREET 
EasT 132ND STREET DECORATIVE FURNITURE 6TH FLOOR 
New YORK 
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ENTRANCE HALL—LONG ISLAND HOME 
Henry Otis Chapman, Architect 


A. visit to our show-rooms will offer suggestions 
for your needs—fireplaces of any period—original 
antique or authentic reproductions in marble, 
stone or wood. We shall be pleased to consult with 
you—or your architect or decorator. Catalog when 


desired. 


This charming mantel is an authentic reproduction of the original by Samuel 
McIntire in the Cook Oliver home in Salem, Mass. Our reproductions of the 
masterpieces of the early Federal Period result in an unusual combination of Cdwin. LbOn.~ | J 
charm and historical interest. ncorporate 
175 East 60th Street, New York 
MANTELS 1 1 FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 
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Wood Carving for Nursery Overmantel 
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Among prominent persons and institutions 
served by Davey Tree Surgeons are the 
following: 


WM. HORLICK, JR. 

MADAME MARCELLA SEMBRICH 
AETNALIFEINSURANCE COMPANY 
MERION CRICKET CLUB 

MRS. BENJAMIN N. DUKE 


Davey Tree Surgeons give you more service per 
dollar than any untrained or irresponsible men 
who may claim to work more cheaply per hour. 
There are very definite reasons for this fact. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS ra tas : 
PHILIP K. WRIGLEY Davey experts work with the assurance of scien- 
FRANKLIN SIMON tific skill and successful experience, and without 


hesitation, guesswork, or loss of time. They are 
trained in the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery, 
the only school of its kind in the world. 


No unnecessary work is permitted to be done by 
Davey Tree Surgeons. They are required by both 
organization discipline and professional training to 
do only those things which should be done in the 
client’s interest. 


No money is wasted by Davey experts on trees 
that are too far gone. Furthermore, those trees 
that are in questionable condition are given only 
first-aid treatment, until it has been demonstrated 


SAMUEL PRENTISS BALDWIN 


JOHN DAVEY 


1846-1923 


es 


Hall,” the estate of Mrs. William Penn Snyaer, Sewickley, Pa., by Fran 


> 
k Swift Chase 


© The D.T. E. Co., Inc., 1931 
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There is true economy in Davey service 


Davey Tree Surgeons live and work in your vicinity 


by the increasing vigor of the trees that an invest- 
ment in full treatment is warranted. 


Davey work is done right, both mechanically 
and scientifically. It has permanent value and 
does not need to be done over again. It saves trees 
that are capable of being saved. 


All Davey experts are workers—no other kind 
are retained in the Davey Organization. Diligent 
effort and faithful performance are required and 
guaranteed. 

The service of Davey Tree Surgeons is really 
local to you. They live and work in your vicinity. 
There is no charge for lost time—only for actual 
working time. There is no cost to you for carfare or 
any other extras except the materials that go into 
the work. Write or wire our nearest representative 
orhome office in Kent, Ohio, forafreeexamination of 
your priceless trees without obligat ion on your part. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 545 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


D 


Davey Tree Expert Company of Canada, Limited—Toronto and Montreal 


Branch offices with telephone connections: Portland, Me., Boston, Worcester, Springfield, Pittsfield, Providence, Hartford, Torrington, 
Westport, Stamford, New York City, White Plains, Patchogue, L.I., Hem stead, L.1., Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Orange, 
N.J., Ridgewood, N.J., Madison, N.J., Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Toledo, Colusmbus, 
Dayton, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Louisville, Lexington, Paducah, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Chicago, Milwaukee, Oconomowoc, Wis., 


Minneapolis, Des Moines, Omaha, St. Louis, Kansas City, Mo., Charlotte, N.C Birmingham, New Orleans, Tulsa. 


Alanta, 


There are no Davey Tree Surgeons except those in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Company 


Bey EY 1 
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REE SURGEONS 


Martin L. Davey. President and General Manager 


One way to win a husband's abproval of doing sometning about the floors in your home is to take him to a linoleum, furniture, or 
department store. Let him see the new designs in Armstrong’s Linoleum. Let the merchant show him how these colorful, care-free 
floors are trimly tatlored and cemented in place for permanence. Perhaps he’ll prefer this Heather Jaspe No. 012. It’s a man’s color. 


MEN WANT SOLID COMFORT 
thali why theyll like thes heather faspe Hleor 


REATHES there a man who hasn’t longed 
fora room as comfortable and complete as 
this quiet retreat? One in which he could work, 
study, or just pipe-dream of deeds to be done? 


With all such men in mind, the details of 
this very masculine interior were planned. 
Particularly such a room —in club, home, or 
college dormitory — should be designed for 
lounging robe and slipper time. And that 


5 “4 ae 
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Two other Armstrong Floors, guaranteed to win any man’s 
heart. Left, a new shaded Embossed. Design, No. 6260. 
Right, No. 0390. Both Accolac-Processed, of course. 


PLAIN =“. N LALO = 


PSM 


EMBOSSED 


certainly calls for cozy comfort underfoot. 

Heather is a man’s color. So Armstrong’s 
Heather Jaspé naturally formed the floor. Note 
how the tones of red, brown, and blue are 
picked up by the rest of the decoratign. 
(Getting the right start with the floor does 
make color-scheming easy!) 

One happy thing about this Armstrong 
Floor that men will like is that it isn’t a kill- 
joy. If ashes spill, or a careless elbow tips a 
bottle of ink, there’s no stain to tell the tale. 
The Accolac-Processed surface is the reason. 
Just wax and polish or relacquer occasionally, 
and it keeps its bright smile for years of wear. 


All Armstrong Floors are like that. Foot-easy 
and quiet, too. 

This suggestion for a man’s room is but 
one of many interiors shown in full color in 
the new ‘‘Home Decorator’s Idea Book,’’ a wortk- 
ing guide that takes guesswork out of room- 
planning. You'll find its pocket-kit a handy 
place to keep clippings and samples. It offers 
you free decorating service. Just send 10¢ to 
cover mailing. (In Canada, 20¢.) Address 
Armstrong Cork Company, 945 Pine Street, 


Floor Division, Lancaster, Penn- Armstrong's 
sylvania. (Makers of cork products 
since 1860) Product 


rmstrong S Sinoleum Hoors 


or every room in the house 


JASPE 


* + PRINTED: + and ARMSTRONG’S QUAKER RUGS 


| 
: 
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The apartment of Mr. E. F. MacDonald in the new Whittier Hotel, De- 
troit, Michigan, completely furnished in DYNAMIQUE. Decorated by 
Paul Boeing. 
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NATURALLY, PERSONS 

OF IMPORTANCE HAVE 

A MODERN OUTLOOK 
ON LIFE 


9 
And it is quite fitting that their 
homes should reflect the modern 
trend... withall its color... all 
itscomfort . . . all its thrilling sym- 
metries and fine craftsmanship. 
For these very reasons... 
you are finding choice pieces of 
DYNAMIQUE in the apartments 
and houses of charm that you 
seethesedays. ForDYNAMIQUE 
is designed to please discriminat- 


ing people who appreciate its 


gracious forms. . . its simple 
livability. And nowhere will 
you find more satin- smooth 
wood textures . . . more care- 
ful architectural form than in 
DYNAMIQUE —the furniture 


of today. 


JOHNSON FURNITURE CO. 
JOHNSON- HANDLEY- 
JOHNSON COMPANY 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Creators of fine Modern and 


Period Furniture. 
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A Louis XVI Room 


ive. 


this period room is 
The furniture, as 
laborately decorat 


well as the painted panels and elaborately 
Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Perfection 
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These 


Illustrations Show a Rare Collection of Rich 


Antique Paneling and Authentic Pieces of Dated Furniture 


Curator 


HEN Madame Louise, the daugh- 

ter of Louis XV, entered the con- 

vent some were apprehensive that 
Madame Victoire might follow her sister’s 
example. “The first time I saw this excellent 
princess,” writes Madame Campan in her 
“Memories”, “I threw myself at her feet, I 
kissed her hand and asked her with the self- 
confidence of youth, if she would leave us all 
as Madame Louise had done. She raised me 
from the ground, kissed me, and 
said, pointing to the bergcre on 
springs in which she was repos- 
ing, ‘Be easy my child. I should 
never have the courage of 
Louise. I am too fond of the 
comforts of life. Here is an arm- 
chair that will be my ruin.’ ”’ 

This incident gives an intima- 
tion of the domestic comfort that 
was characteristic of Eighteenth 
Century furniture in France. It 
became an essential factor in the 
changes of style which were to 
follow during the century. 

The scene was no longer that 
of a pompous court, but the 
hotels or town houses in Paris 
and smaller chateaux in the sur- 
rounding country. The régime of 
the Roi du Soleil was over, and 
with it ended the wearisome eti- 
quette exacted from the sup- 
porters of what had, through so 
long continuance, become a tra- 
dition. Thus the nobility, the 
nucleus of Parisian society, as- 
sumed a new _ independence 
which if not entirely free of 
royal domination readily as- 
serted its right for greater Spon- 
taneity, gaiety and amusement. 

The paneling of rooms and 
their furnishings soon expressed 
in an admirable way this new 
spirit of freedom. Gone is the 
borrowed ponderousness of Italy in weighty 
stucco and heavier color, and in its stead 
are boiseries of the architects Boffrand and 
Robert de la Cotte carved by the lightest 
touch with shells, flowers, leafage and scrolls 
in the style rocaille. In time, this style which 
generated from the engravings of Meissonier 
and Oppenord was termed rocaille in derision 
of the asymmetrical excesses of which it was 
often guilty. But rocaille is an expressive 
term, whether it be for admiration or scorn, 
altho to the classical-minded, the array 
of shells, rocks and all manner of vegetable 
ornament, disposed without symmetry or 
seeming plan, appeared as formless and in- 
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of Decorative Arts, Pennsylvania Museum of Fine Arts 


excusable as the grottoes from which the 
term rocaille was derived. 

In furniture this new rocaille style “all 
twisted as though spoilt by a rogue,” to quote 
Cochin, was more widespread than in archi- 
tecture where structural lines did not yield 
to the influence of the contagious curve, but 
lent only a surface for the superimposed 
ornament. 


In the interior of houses its furniture, 
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Angel bed of carved and gilded wood, Louis 
XVI period. Panels at head and foot are pale 
blue and cream color lampas. Draperies from 
the curonne du lit are harmonizing silk. 
Courtesy Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


porcelains, textiles, bronzes and decoration 
volante all fell before the onslaughts of the 
style Louis XV _ which, beyond everything 
else, abhorred the straight line. “Those mon- 
sters,” as Delacroix had said, “the straight, 
the regular serpentine, and above all, the 
parallel lines.” 

The two dominating characteristics then 


of the Louis XV style are its curvilinear form 
and asymmetrical arrangement of its ele- 
ments. Furniture was composed entirely of 
sinuous curves, its various members branch- 
ing out like the limbs of a growing tree, its 
decoration of leafage and flowers forming an 
expansion of the understructure to create an 
organic unity. In the chairs, canapés, desks, 
commodes and innumerable tables of this 
period there is an elasticity and spring in 
the curves that gives a sense of 
vitality and breath of life to 
their being. Leaving aside the 
fabulously elaborate pieces com- 
manded by royalty, which, over- 
loaded by ormolu and excessive 
curves seem to violate not only 
the laws of construction but of 
taste as well, it is the vast quan- 
tity of furniture made for the 
lesser aristocracy and wealthy 
bourgeoisie that are the most 
beautiful. In their graceful, un- 
dulated lines dictated, it would 
seem by the curves of the human 
body, their deeply cut mouldings 
and judiciously added bronze 
mounts and occasional enrich- 
ment of Vernis Martin or Jap- 
anese lacquer panels, these cre- 
ations were never lacking in dis- 
tinction and harmony of the most 
subtle kind. This profusion of C 
scrolls were alternated and re- 
versed to provide the most in- 
volved combinations that would 
have been dangerous indeed in 
the hands of other craftsmen less 
sensitive in feeling or skillful in 
the performance of their work. 
The result was invariably one 
of lightness, gaiety and charm 
combined with that most diffi- 
cult attainment—the _ perfect 
balance of unbalanced forms. 
In order to furnish the count- 
less small rooms lined with delightful 
boiseries painted in pale colors that had been 
devised to meet the demands of social cus- 
toms, rooms for music, gaming, conversa- 
tion, intimate suppers, reading and coffee 
drinking, not to mention the ascending im- 
portance of the boudoir and dressing rooms 
where friends were received during the 
toilette, an endless variety of new forms of 
furniture were invented. Certainly, no furni- 
ture before, and hardly since, has been more 
perfectly adapted to human comfort or more 
satisfying to the eye. First and foremost, 
the stalwart, formal armchair of the Seven- 
teenth Century was modified in a thousand 
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ways. Its back was concaved en cabriolet; 
its arms brought lower and filled in below 
with upholstery to make the bergére, or 
when left open, became the fautewil.. The 
seat when drawn out produced the chaise 
longue; with’ wings 
added to its sides it 
passed’ as a duchesse. 
The _  duchesse-brisée 
was a step further in 
luxurious comfort con- 
trived by two bergcres 
en face with a stool fit- 
ting between them. 
There are two fauteuils 
and a duchesse illus- 
trated here. The first 
is particularly vigorous, 
having a capaciousness 
more common to miost 
bergeres. The  poly-. 
chromed frame is com- 
pletely carved and 
moulded with palm- 
fronds intertwined with 
sprays of flowers. The 
covering is old green 
velvet. This armchair 
was formerly in the 
Doucet collection. The second is quieter in de- 
sign and less nervous in its curves. The frame, 
also wearing its old polychrome paint, is 
stamped with the name of its maker, N. 
Heurtant, who was working in the Rue St. 
Antoine during the middle years of the cen- 


A Louis XV room, once the property 
of Mme. de Pompadour, and now in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
One chair is covered in fine needle- 
point, one in silk velvet. Both painted 


Above—Console table in oak, form- 
erly painted and richly gilded. Louis 
XV period. A very valuable example 
of the more ornate type of console. 


Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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tury. Then there is an unusually fine wal- 
nut duchesse, its winged sides and loose 
cushions differentiating it from a chaise 
longue. The pierced shells pendant upon the 
skirting and upon the cresting are commen- 
surate in scale with the proportions of the 
frame. The provenance of this duchesse was 
Toulon rather than Paris, which may account 
for its massiveness. Marquetry, that difficult 
art of inlaying colored woods against a con- 
trasting ground, did not languish among so 
many other innovations. Bonheur- du-jours, 
commodes, curio-cabinets and endless small 


Painted side chair upholstered in 
rich damask. Louis XVI period. From 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


One 


tables boasted surfaces entirely covered by a 
profusion of rare woods of multicolored hues. 
King wood, amaranth, satinwood, rosewood 
and mahogany offered their rich surfaces, but 
when even these failed to satisfy the feverish 
exactions for novelty, dyeing or shading with 
hot sand gave more bizarre effects. A lady’s 
desk in marquetry shown on the next page 
has a folding lid to lock away her secrets 
from jealous eyes. There is a nice restraint 


about the lines of this piece, a feeling that 


is echoed in the sober pattern of the mar- 
quetry inlays and ormolu mounts to accom- 


‘plish an effect at once elegant-and restrained. 


It is stamped with the maker’s name, J. 
Tuart. 


Below—Fauteuil, carved and _ poly- 
chromed, upholstered in antique green 
velvet. Of the Louis XV period. Cour- 
tesy the Metropolitan Museum, of Art 
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A pronounced example of curvilinear fur- 
niture is the console illustrated. Here, no 
straight line, however short, is permitted to 
intercept the undulating frame nor interrupt 
its trailing garlands of flowers and shells. 
Structurally, it is weak, for without a sup- 
porting wall it could not stand. Nevertheless, 
such consoles held a firm place in the fur- 
nishings of a salon, where they were indis- 
pensable as entrefenétres, below a tall mirror. 
This table was formerly in the famous 
Hoentschel collection. 

The loss of prestige suffered by all things 
rocaille was a slow process, the roots of the 


Below 


Fauteuil carved and_ poly- 


chromed. Louis XV_ period. Cour- 
tesy Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


disaffection extending back before 1750 since 
the ancient cities of Pompeii and Herculane- 
um emerged from their cocoons of lava. This 
colossal fund of newly excavated information 
bringing to light the whole mode of antique 
life, its manners, costume, eating utensils, 
wall decorations and actual furniture, was 
destined eventually to take archeology from 
the realm of the pedant and place it in the 
doubtful rank of fashion. Here indeed was 
the needed impetus for ushering in a new 
style to replace that one long derided by such 
scholars as Blondel and Cochin—even its 
staunchest champions found many of its 
excesses too much to condone. Madame de 
Pompadour, that patron of unerring taste 


Below—Lady’s desk in  marquetry, 
Louis XV _ period. Signed, J. Tuart. 
Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Above—Bedroom detail of the 
period of Louis XVI, showing a 
richly carved mantel. Courtesy 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Above—Duchesse in carved wal- 
nut, covered in green velvet; 
Louis XV_ period. Courtesy 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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and sincere enthusiasm, gave this style, Louis 
XVI (for such was this changing taste called 
even fifteen years before that youthful king 
supplanted his uncle), the seal of approval 
when she dispatched her brother, the Mar- 
quis of Marigny, to 
study in Italy at the 
fountain head of the 
antique. 

Slowly then, until the 
very outbreak of the 
Revolution, classical 
motives gained head- 
way, though at first 
being merely grafted 
upon curvilinear struc- 
tures. But toward the 
end of the century it 
had become more than 
occasional doves of 
peace, sheaves of ar- 
rows and laurel 
wreaths, for the sever- 
ity of the demand for 
every Greco-Roman 
saw the doom of all else 
not conforming to its 
tenets. 

Royal patronage was 
lavish in its commands to a host of famous 
workmen. Riesener, Beneman, Gouthiere, 
Leleu and Roentgen were only a few highly 
skilled artists in wood and bronze who re- 
ceived the high favors of commissions from 

(Continued on page 80) 


La Grande Toilette— 
Making Up inAncient Times 


Here We See the First Beauty Tables Especially 


Planned for Ladies of the Great Courts 


By UNA NIXSON HOPKINS 


5 HE evolution of a lady’s toilet table, as illustrated in old 


prints and paintings, is particularly interesting since it covers 


in its romantic history a long period of time, includes im- 
portant periods of furniture and interior decorative development, 
and carries with it besides, a hint of the architecture, textiles, cos- 
tumes and even the social manners of the different epochs. 

Notable painters have given the toilet table a place of honor 
in the portraits of eminent persons, including great queens. There 
is a certain aesthetic appeal, today, as yesterday, in a Lady’s 
T oiletta. 

The history of the mirror precedes that of any other adjunct 
of woman’s vanity. The Greeks polished bronze and silver for mir- 


rors before the Christian era. Illustrations o! 


old terra cottas and Greek vases show them. 
the 


nteriors as seen on 

vhen not in use 
-"y were hung with other cherished posses on the wall. 
[t was not until the sixteenth century, as gencisily known, that 
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looking glasses were invented in Venice. 
In 1507 two Venetian glass makers 
were given the privilege of making mir- 
rors for a term of years. 

Before Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica, round pieces of polished metal, en- 
closed in frames, were hung on 
revolving pole-like stands, in general 
idea not unlike our Colonial shaving 
mirrors. 

One of the earliest records, however, 
of a mirror in conjunction with another 
piece of furniture, the forerunner of 
the toilet table, is illustrated in a minia- 
ture depicting the Annunciation, in 
possession of the British Museum, 
where a toilet mirror rests on a hutch, 
spread with linen, bearing the date of 
1480. Here too is an interesting glimpse 
of a Gothic interior. 

The French were among the first to 
adopt the dressing table, Anne of 
Austria, who married Louis XIII in 
1615, being possessed of one. It was 
a strange combination, according to old 
drawings. A rather plain chest of wood, 
called a bureau, was decorated about 
the top with a band of Arabesque em- 
broidery, which was conspicuous in 
this period. Below the embroidery, and 
attached to it, was a swag drapery of 
silk, fringed and finished at intervals 
with a cord and tassel. The table was 
surmounted with an elaborate mirror 
of wrought silver. 

That delightful painter of feminin- 


L’Aveu Difficile. This charming glimpse of 
a lady at her beauty table was painted dur- 
ing reign of Louis XVI by N. Lavrience. 
Reproduced from an old print by Jannet 


A poudreuse in the time of William III of 
England. This engraving by one of the Bon- 
nart brothers represents Queen Mary at her 
toilette. The background of the mirror and 
the dressing-table are draped and fringed 
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ity, N. Lavrience, whose real name was 
Lafrenson (his Swedish name sounding 
so uneuphonious among the French as 
to excuse him for changing it), gives us 
some delightful pictures of toilet tables, 
painting as he did during the period 
of Louis XV and overlapping that of 
Louis XVI. 

In the print by Jean Francois Jan- 
net, after Lavrience, called “La Com- 
paraison,” a charming table de toilette 
occupies the center of the composition. 
Here two beauties compare their pul- 
chritude before the small mirror. Un- 
doubtedly of walnut, this dressing table 
with its curvilinear legs, adjustable 
mirror and compartments for toilet 
articles, has been the model for ex- 
tensive reproductions. Here romance 
and beauty are combined with charm- 
ing costumes and details of furnish- 
ing. 

In “L’Aveu Difficile,’ another print 
by Jannet, after Lavrience, we have a 
pretty toilet table arranged in the win- 
dow after the usual French fashion, the 
long silk curtains of the high window 
framing it. The table itself is covered 
with some light material, a ruffle about 
the top, as ruffles were then the vogue. 
The upright mirror has a modest frame 
and is canopied with narrow striped 
silk, so greatly in favor at the time. 
The table is dressed with jewel caskets, 
a work box, a scent bottle and candle- 


“The Comparison,” from a painting by 
Lavrience. This very simple beauty table 
is evidently furnished with a mirror in 
which the two great beauties are estimating 
quite naively their comparative loveliness 


Mademoiselle du Thé, a French actress of 
the latter part of the 18th Century. She is 
painted before her dressing table by Le- 
moiné, with a bouquet in one hand, a love let- 
ter in the other, both tributes to her beauty 


sticks. ‘The Mademoiselle seated has made herself beautiful 
before the mirror and is listening, rather self-consciously it 
would seem, to the difficult avowal. 

Early in the reign of Louis XVI, Lemoiné painted Catherine 
Rosalie Gérard, the actress, better known as Mademoiselle du 
Thé, before her toilet table, her beauty reflected in the mir- 
ror. The simple silk cover on the table is finished with a wide 
band of lace at the bottom, the whole apparently arranged with 
careful regard as to composition. The actress, in a lovely cos- 
tume, holds a dainty bouquet of roses in one hand, and doubtless 
4 love letter in the other, resting one arm on the toiletta. Scent 
bottles are carefully placed at one side so as not to interfere 
with her reflection, and her pearls are decoratively displayed in 
the foreground. 

Across the channel in England, mirrors of any kind were 
rare in the time of Queen Elizabeth. In 1633, however, an in- 
ventory of the goods and chattels of Walter Jones, of Glouster, 
records: “one faire looking glass with canopy,” suggesting the 
dressing table. But in 1685, the Duke of Burgundy installed 
Venetian glass makers in England, where they made looking 
glasses. 

The fillip for dressing tables, it would seem, reached England 
as early as 1690. According to an engraving of Queen Mary, 
wife of William III, by one of the Bonnart brothers, two years 
after her coronation, the Queen is represented as seated in a 
high backed chair, magnificently arrayed, before an elaborately 
draped mirror and table, evidently in the act of penciling her 
eyebrows. Since this was a period of lusty color, it is safe to 
say that the Queen’s dressing table was scarlet velvet trimmed 
with gold fringe and gold lace, edged with gold galloon, as 
indicated in the engraving. The mirror, which cannot be plainly 
seen, may have been of walnut, ebony, olive wood, silver or 

(Continued on page 81) 
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whl h Is com 
me sO much 
into vogue a- 
gain as a cen- 
tel piece for 
the more elab- 
orate table, is 
shown here in 
an old English 
model, George 
[Ilsilver.Cour- 
tesy George led 
Gebelein 


HAND- 

some Shef- 
field tea tray 
is shown be- 
low. This has 
an elaborate 
scroll center 
and a_ border 
of grapes and 
vine leaves, 
which also 
form the han- 
dles. An appro- 
priate piece for 
afternoon’ tea 
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ELOW— 

Silver tray 
with cypher 
and coronet of 
the Duchess of 
St. Albans, nee 
Burdett-Couts. 
This extremely 
simple tray has 
a form of gen- 
uine beauty 
with its scroll 
border and 
elaborate han- 
dles. It was 
made in Eng- 
land, cirea 1800 


Old Trays and Salvers and a Rare Epergne 


These Fine Table Pieces in Old Silver and Sheffield Plate 
Are Interesting to Every Lover of Good Table Service 


By LOUISE GORDON-STABLES 


O the uninitiated the silver tea tray would 

, appear to be the more grandiose edition of 
the salver, but the student of old silver 
knows it to owe its origin to nothing earlier in 
date than the establishment of the East India Company and the con- 
sequent cult of the dish of Bohea as a feature of Society’s afternoon 
pastimes in the 18th Century. Then it was that the silver tray to 
hold all the appurtenances and regalia of the brew with which My 
Lady made such pretty play with caddy or teapoy, handleless cups 


and finely fashioned teapot, came into | ‘, and served to convey 


not alone a sense of the pomp and circumstance due to so subtle a 
beverage, but likewise a suggestion of the luxury and social status 


proper to the household. 

The salver, a word which has the same derivati: 
resents in the first instance the dish o1 
broken victuals from the plates of the 


is Salvage, rep- 
“saved” the 
rwards to be 


distributed to the poor without the gate 5 us back to 
the Middle Ages, to the feudal methods of a tion, and to 
times when in the accumulation of silver plat: 1 nobleman’s 


obvious opportunity for sinking his money in an tment readily 


‘ SILVER salver of Sheffield Plate made 
in England about 1820. From the col- 


lection of R. F. Norton, Esq., K. C. 


portable in an emergency, and unlikely to de- 
preciate. Salvers proper are not always to be 
distinguished readily from the rosewater dishes 
handed round among guests for the dipping of 
fingers after a meal at which the table appointments were less ade- 
quate than at the present day, for while salvers are found with a 
deepish center, the dishes also were frequently fashioned with a 
shallowness that seems inappropriate to their purpose. 

Both in salvers and trays, cyphers of initials, coats of arms and 
other heraldic devices formed a favorite style of central decoration, 
these representing a useful means of discouraging theft. The 17th 
Century has left us some magnificent examples of repoussée work 
in the salver-rims, an example of which is to be seen in the Rokeby 
salver or rosewater dish, bearing the London hallmark for 1664-5, 
here illustrated. These circular salvers on a foot were used especially 
for stands to tankards and porringers and as a means of preventing 
them from leaving their mark upon a table. 

With the 18th Century there arrived a vogue for the square salver 
with shaped corners, a style much affected by Paul Lamerie and his 
followers. The example illustrated is by the English silversmith, 
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John Tuite, and belongs to the year 1727-8. In this century English 
silversmiths’ work was greatly influenced by the French silversmiths 
who had taken up residence in London, bringing with them not alone 
a developed technique both in the casting, the designing and the 
chasing of the metal, but also a fine delicacy and judgment. The 
effective contrast of plain and ornamented surfaces, the appreciation 
of the play of light on an undecorated area and the necessity for a 
proper balance and symmetry in ornament, all receive their due 
attention. 

With the reign of Queen Anne there arrives a reaction from the 
elaboration of decoration prevalent in an earlier era and we rejoice 
in plainer work that relies for its dignity on beautiful proportions, 
and reflections resulting from skilfully planned rims and mouldings. 
To the year 1800 belongs an oval tray bearing the cypher and cor- 
onet of the Duchess of St. Albans, the daughter of the famous 
banker, Burdett-Coutts. The pair of oval salvers belong to the same 
year. Unfortunately a great many fine examples in plain silver must 
have been sacrificed for the sake of the hallmark, unscrupulously 
conveyed by the faker to more elaborate 
but probably less satisfying specimens, 
with a view to increasing the market value 
of the latter. 

With the 19th Century grew the applica- 
tion of engraving, chasing and what-not. 
Rococo embellishments took the place of 
more reticent treatment and handles, heavy 
with scrolls and other adornment, took 
precedence of the severer finishes conferred 
upon the trays. Possibly with an eye to pre- 
venting unsightly scratches, almost the 
whole surface is gradually given over to 
lavish engraving, some of it graceful, much 
of it rather lacking in significance. Design- 
ers who in the first instance had been sat- 
isfied to work out a simple foliated border, 
later felt it incumbent upon them to leave 
nothing save a small central square or circle 
for initials, unadorned. The Victorian Age 
with its pomposity and love of an ostenta- 
tion eloquent of commercial prosperity is 
on us and speaks from the silverplate that 
betokens bank-balances. 

The introduction of Sheffield Plate in the 
middle of the 19th Century, enabling use to 
be made of a base of copper in 
conjunction with thin sheet silver, 
brought the “silver” tea tray into 
the homes of the middle-classes 
while it also enabled the upper 
classes to relegate pewter to the 
kitchen and adopt the new com- 
pound as a second-best service for 
everyday use. In design and gen- 
eral treatment salvers and trays of 
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IGHT—An elaborately chas- 
ed old Irish silver gilt tea 
tray, made in Dublin in 1802 by 
J. Scott. From E. Schmidt & Co. 


ELOW—A very important old 
Georgian silver square wait- 
er. London, 1735 by Paul Lam- 
erie. Courtesy James Robinson 
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Sheffield Plate followed closely on those of silver proper. The earlier 
specimens are often tinned on the base; a few show a foundation of 
wood. The later examples display a layer of silver on both sides. 
Both borderings and handles are commonly cast from dies and at- 
tached to the body by means of lead. Sometimes the joint in the 
handles, cast from a couple of dies, is patent to the eye; sometimes 
it is concealed beneath an applied ornament. Borderings, faithful 
to the silver designs, affect the gadroon edge, both straight and 
diagonal, the trail of vine-leaves and grapes, the simple beading, 
the twisted coil. 

The examples given herewith of trays and salver in Sheffield Plate 
demonstrate how little inferior to solid silver in point of artistry 
was this material, despite the fact that its cost at the time was some- 
thing like one-fifth as much. It was not until the latter part of the 
19th Century that, along with other arts and crafts, it suffered de- 
basement, declined in taste and lapsed into a commercialism that 
robbed it of its charm and merit. 

However, so lasting is the beauty of the old Sheffield that it still 
influences the art of the finer silversmiths. 
In form and pattern, it has a distinguished 
quality that renders it appropriate for use 
in the more elegant periods of furnishing. 
The epergne, especially, is very much the 
mode today. It is most often used for a 
centerpiece for richly set tables. A low, ob- 
long dish is fitted into the top section and 
here flowers are placed in a Japanese holder. 
The smaller perforated dishes are filled with 
nuts and confectionery. So that the epergne 
is not only a picturesque piece but also 
saves space on a moderate-sized table. It is 
usually placed, as in olden times, on a large 
circular tray with small raised standards. 

Also, at every hand today we find a re- 
vival of silver trays—for the tea table, un- 
der the roast platter, the smaller size for 
celery and radishes, the small circular trays 
to use under flower jars, the long slender 
ones for table service, everywhere, where 
one wishes distinction. The trays with 
handles are particularly convenient for the 
tea table or when the breakfast is carried 
to one’s room. 

In the illustrations for this article, we 
have shown some of the most fa- 
mous antique trays in England and 
America. 

(Continued on page 87) 


OP—A pair of silver salvers 
made in London in the year 
1816, by William Pitts, with 
arms of Lord Meysey-Thompson. 
Courtesy Freeman of London 


ELOW center—Silver chased 
and repoussée salver, center 
engraved with arms of Rokeby 
impaling Danby. It carries the 
London hallmark of 1664-5 


ELO W—Silver “waiter.” with 
cypher of initials M.H. by 
John Tuite. London hallmark 
for 1727-8. From the collection 
of Sir John F. Rotton, K. C. 
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Les Arts Modernes, Decorators PHOTOGRAPHS BY MATTIE EDWARDS HEWITT 


Modern Art Charmingly Fea- 
tu red i New Y« rik AS aartiment THE new Feeling in Decorationls Shown 
in these Delightful Rooms in the Home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Lewisohn, 
Modified to Suit American Ideals of 
Comfort, Luxury and Modern Beauty 
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HE dining room in the home 

of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Lewisohn is paneled with sap- 
phire blue mirrors with indi- 
rect lighting behind frosted 
glass above the border. The 
table is cream lacquer laid in 
with strips of aluminum, self- 
illuminating by light coming 
through frosted glass in the 
center. The floor is pale grey 
marble and the chairs are metal 
upholstered with white leather. 
Jean Dumand did the screen in 
dark blue and metallic lacquers 


HE furniture in this charm- 

ing room is upholstered in 
Rodier fabrics and there is 
a modern desk with a drop 
front and inlaid border. A 
modern bookcase stands’ on 
either side of the desk with 
a smaller shelf across the top 
and amusing glass figures are 
on the desk. There is a chromium 
chair upholstered in creamy 
white leather and the curtains 
and rug are modern in design 


ASAE AP ORES 


AN one end of the living 
room is a built-in sofa 
with many — satin-covered 
cushions. The walls in this 
room are of wood fibre paper 
in a soft grey-beige, woven 
in the effect of a large check- 
er board, in dark and light 
squares. The floors are of 
black rubber, waxed to a dull 
lustre. In this room there 
is a modern metal cone- 
shaped plant stand. Walls 
and floor by Lord & Taylor 


RS. Lewisohn’s bedroom 

is all in tones of cream 

and beige with the exception 
of a painted panel by Lattry, 
which has the effect of a 
modernistic grisaille  dec- 
oration. The bed is a deli- 
cate tone of holly wood, the 
rug, beige, and the uphol- 
stery, rough-textured Rodier 
fabrics. Bedspreads and cur- 
tains are cream leather ap- 
pliquéd in beige and brown 
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Rare Modern Porcelain By 
Lenci of Italy Famous for 


Subtle Animal Portraiture 


Page 


HIs exquisite por- 
celain of a seagull 
with drooping wings is 
graceful and realistic 


PORCELAIN of 
extraordinary 
quality. is this one of a 
mother deer and her 
baby. In natural colors 


LOWER bowl show- 
ing porcelain otters 
teasing a fish. Amazing 
in thoughtful design 


semi-nude woman 
anda ferocious animal 
isimmensely clever and 
characteristic of Lenci 


_ HG porcelain of a 


Courtesy “Carbone 
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A Graceful Andalusian House in California 


This Delightful Santa Barbara Residence Was Originally Designed 
by George Washington Smith for His Own Home. It Is Finished 
in White Plaster with a Red Tile Roof and Blue Trimmed Shutters 


HIS house is at present owned by Mrs. 

Craig Heberton. It is built directly on the 
roadside with rooms opening on a large garden 
at the rear. The planting consists of orange 
trees, ivy garlands and ground cover, tall Mon- 
terey cypress hedges, low clipped box and pri- 
vet hedges, and one large fountain pool. There 
is a little cactus garden, with clumps of bird- 
of-paradise in box enclosures and fragrant 
oleanders interestingly related to other planting 


yas is the first house of the Andalusian 
type built in California. It immediately set 
a fashion that has swept rapidly through the 
Southern part of the state. A’ feature of the 
gardens about these houses is the tile covered 
terrace with a planting of cypress as a back- 
ground. There are carved marble seats at the 
end of the terrace with large Spanish water 
jars either side of the steps. Near the house 
are roses, and plum trees espaliered on the 
walls and copo d’oro. It is quite one of the 
loveliest gardens to be found in California 
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A Garden on one Side of the Home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Craig Heberton 


Page 31 


HIS charming walled garden shows Ipomea 
trained against the stucco wall, a beautiful, 
bright-colored tile bench and the massed plant- 
ing of low shrubs and vines about the house 
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(Continued on page 81) 


First floor plan of the 
Craig Heberten house 


Second floor plan of this 
Santa Barbara residence 


ATERLILY pool in the Craig Heberton garden at 
Montecito. The pool is bordered with stucco which 
is surrounded by tiles and beyond that a box border. 
There are many brilliant flowers and cactus plants 


pATIo of the garden showing the magnificent climb- 

ing roses that reach from the ground up over the 
roof. Tiles cover the floor and the furniture is uphol- 
stered in brilliant colors. The jars are Spanish pottery 
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The Picnic De Luxe 


Arranged in the Connecticut Woods by Elizabeth Lounsbery 
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An Outdoor Motor Luncheon in the Modern Manner 


HIS Pierce-Arrow Le Baron is a convertible, five passenger 
sedan in mechanigue gray with stainless steel wheels and hard- 
ware. Luncheon is served on a Handy table, that folds up suitcase 
size and has four attached seats. There is also a folding chair 
strung with snow-shoe gut, green and yellow Beetleware accessories 


from the striped picnic case, and silver-plated thermos beverage 
shaker. Cold food has been chilled in a refrigerator basket, and 
special food jars keep the hot dishes palatable. These were found 
at Abercrombie & Fitch’s, the hand blocked linen cloth with autumn 
leaves and napkins, so appropriate outdoors, at B. Altman & Co. 
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The Beauty of Solon Ware: 
A Decorativeand Quaint Art 


Touching Upon a Litthe Known Art Which 
May Be Used to Produce Decorations of 


Exquisite Loveliness 


By EDWARD WENHAM 


The following description of the process intentionally deals with the 
minor details, as we have always thought that once it was brought to more 
general notice, this splendid art would receive the attention it deserves. 
Further, it is one that might well be practised in the home and even if the 
first attempts do not result in the hoped for success, later efforts will bring 
those rewards which, as our old copy-books tell us, come from patience, 
practice and perseverance. 

Like most of the other works of beauty which form part of our modern 
homes, pate-sur-pate was first inspired by the art of the Orient; the original 
source of this inspiration being a Chinese celadon green vase decorated with 
heavily embossed flowers, which was in the museum at Sevres. We will not 
here touch on the many experiments which the Sevres artists undertook 
before finally reaching the goal of success. Rather, we will tell the story of 
Marc Louis Solon, who, at first a mere amateur, eventually brought the 
pate-sur-pate to the height of its perfection. In fact, at the present time, in 
England, this form of porcelain decoration is known as Solon ware. 

Solon was familiar with and an:admirer of the Chinese celadon vase in 
the Sévres Museum and in about 1860, he attempted to reproduce the 
embossed form of ornamentation by painting clay on a porcelain body. 
Unfortunately the painted:clay peeled off after it was dry and he then con- 
ceived the idea of leaving a:certain amount of dampness in the body of the 
vase to which he applied the decoration. In this way, he succeeded in producing 
no few fine examples, but he later evolved the method which will now be de- 
scribed and which may be used by anyone who has the necessary artistic ability. 

In. speaking of his final process, Solon 
remarks, “Its simplicity may induce artists 
and amateurs to give it.a trial.” And sim- 
ple it is, because no elaborate mechanical 
contrivances are necessary, the only requi- 
sites being a few brushes and some suitable 
tools for modeling and sharpening the out- 


HOULD a certain, not unknown, 
N banker happen to read this, he will 
possibly recall admiring the service 
plates owned by one of his friends; he 
may also call to mind being told that 
the decorations were pate-sur-pate and 
the explanation of the method by which 
this beautiful work was accomplished. 
And how, after hearing this, he re- 
marked, “Why anyone with artistic skill 
could do that,” which remark really 
suggested the following story of what is 
unquestionably the most delicate of the 
many forms of porcelain decoration. 
Curiously enough, it is the least un- 
derstood of any, nor hasit ever attracted 
those whose artistic talents would permit 
them to ac ac e the splendid transparent 


reliefs, which make for its beauty. Yet 
one who er a certain knowledge of 
drawing combined with skill in- using the : 
ed } I l Ing tne . . 
Seaintoré chisel mi * eae, All illustrations except two noted 


: are from Meaki i , 
tion to pate-sur-p f kin and Ridgway 


decoration, illust: 


[ts ornamental value is obvior il ] ite more so 
J) geneeaaginge STC MA I Above—A finely modeled 
_ [ SS and lained: for plaque of this exquisite pot- 
while the te hnicalitie ' be somewhat tery by A. Berks, one of ° 
dull reading, in this inst Gorh ‘those Mare Louis Solon’s pupils 
aspiring to constructive art { in interior 
decoration. Because the suc ul Be : 
ate Mrines the reward of beat , oder Top—Excellent chisel work 
aan : pes pe ee 1eco- is apparent with the hands 
rative point of view, combine and other features of these 
At the outset, it should be und Es SPE figures and basket of fruit. 
in no way related to the molded and applied subjects made br Van Briggle Art Pottery 
Turner, Neale , Adams ee others at least 1 f ea i , the : 
pty. peeepe ‘i haino tat ww ; s : ~ Ole "o ae ees : 
lifference bei , that while the Binion : dlike figures are quite | Right—Painted and carved 
opaque, those of pate-sur-pate are 2 ets nt and consequent- on a peacock blue ground, 
ly permit the darker tones of the background to show hrough the decorative panel of this 
thus producing a remarkable effect of perspective and shading,  ‘2°¢ Might well serve as a 


model for amateur artists 
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line of the clay decorations. The actual vase, plaque or other object selected 
can be made at any pottery of semi-porcelain, colored with oxides to insure 
the blue or other dark background for the white figures; also it can there 
be passed through what is known as the “muffle kiln” to make it sufficiently 
hard to permit its being handled 

One very important point is in connection with the “paint.” It is im- 
perative that the clay for this should be of the same character as that of 
which the vase or plaque is made. This clay may, of course, be procured 
from the china factory and should be diluted with water and worked care- 
fully until it is a fairly thick batter or, as it is technically called, “slip.” 
The outline or the ornamental design, figures and trees for example, is then 
sketched on the surface and painted with the diluted clay. 

This first coat of clay having been left to become thoroughly dry, lay on 
another coat with the brush; then give that time to dry and paint on yet 
another coat, continuing this painting and drying process until the desired 
thickness is “built up.” Always remembering that each application of diluted 
clay must be allowed to become quite dry before the next coat is painted 
on; otherwise the clay will crack and peel off. Another point calling for 
attention is this: the eventual light and shade of the finished decoration 
is dependent upon allowing the darker color of the ground to show in vary- 
ing degrees through the transparent clay of the “painted on” figures and 
for this reason the clay should be applied more lightly in certain parts. 

When the clay has been laid on to produce a quite low relief and the 
last coat thoroughly dried, there is a more or less crudely shaped design in 
white. The paint brushes are now replaced by the carver’s chisels and the 
artist proceeds to model the various details of the subject and endow the 
figures with that life-like appearance which is more remarkable with pate- 
sur-pate than with any other art. And the accompanying illustrations will 
dispose of any suggestion that this assertion is in any way an exaggeration. 

One piece of advice to the amateur is, do not hurry. The work is far 
more interesting and the results more satisfactory if the modeling and cary- 
ing are done slowly; further the unbaked clay may be worked on at any 
time until the actual figures are completed, after which it has to be fired in 
a kiln which causes it to assume that delightful transparency. Further, in 
using the chisels, the minor details should be well sharpened and where 
necessary heightened by touches of the “slip” added with the brush. 
The purpose of this is to slightly exaggerate the actual details and so in- 
sure a perfect clearness of outline after the glaze is applied over the 
finished design. 

This advice is not purely theoretical, because while the least of this 
writer’s attributes is skill with a brush or chisel, he nonetheless essayed to 
emulate the work of Marc Solon. And by exercising the necessary patience 
and following the direction, the results of those efforts, if not works of high 
art, were at least conclusive proof of what 
might be accomplished by anyone gifted with 
a little patience and artistic talent. This pro- 
cess as a means of decoration offers no few 
advantages to the beginner especially in con- 
nection with those errors which are apt to 


Above—Cups and saucers 
and other tableware are 
now being ornamented with 
pate-sur-pate subjects, im- 
mensely decorative results 


Top—The little cupid fig- 
ures on this plaque show 
exquisitely fine carving of 
the painted clay. The stream 
illustrates the lighter brush 
work for shaded effects. 
Van Briggle Art Pottery 


Left—A covered vase made 
by Solon of peacock blue 
with gold handles. There is 
gold leaf decoration and 
print on cover and_ base 
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occur in carving. For example, in carving stone or marble, 
once the cutting is done it cannot be changed. But should the 
painter-sculptor of pate-sur-pate allow his tool to slip and de- 
stroy the nose; or should he bestow eyes on a goddess which 
entirely spoil her beauty; or shape the body of Cupid as to 
cause the little god of love to appear in need of a hearty 
meal: all such errors are easily remedied. The sculptor has 
only to repaint the “mistakes” and after the new clay is dry 
re-carve it in a more pleasing manner. 

It might perhaps be thought from the foregoing that this 
decoration was suitable only for vases and other ornamental 
objects. But while Marc Solon concentrated his splendid art 
upon ornamental pieces during the time he worked at the 
Minton, Staffordshire, pottery, the small school of artists 
who carried on his work have in late years applied it to what 
we might term useful ware. With the result that today, cups 
and saucers, service plates and other tableware are orna- 
mented with the charming little figures in low relief, painted 
and carved, on dark blue and other ground colors. As will be 
seen from the illustrations, the subjects applied to tableware 
are in the form of panels on the rim of plates and medallions 
on cups and saucers. And the perfect delineation of the 

(Continued on page 82) 


Decorative Pottery for 
Entrance, Gardenand Porch 


Pottery in Classic Forms and Brilliant Colors 
Is the Intere sting Decorative Note This Summer 


in the Large as Well as the Small Gardens 


By CHARLES ALMA BYERS 


HE craze for color today extends beyond the home, even the Modernistic 

4 ge out to the porch, the house entrance and into the garden. Outside the 
use the use of color is increasingly brought about by the considerable 

tor decorative garden pottery. These beautiful jars and vases are now to 

/ in an immense variety of brilliant colors as well as in interesting color 
ibinations. Indeed, pottery seems to be specially effective in giving to the 
ground of the home those delightfully unexpected and much desired notes of 
en pottery commends itself to consideration for exterior decoration from 
everal angle the least engaging of these are the facts that it is easy to 
' quick results, and comparatively inexpensive. One point 

‘is that it is readily moved from one spot to another, if 
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its first placing does not seem to produce 
the favorable effect desired. 

It is also a form of decoration that 
affords surprising variety. And this va- 
riety is not restricted to the matter of 
color alone, but includes shape, size, de- 
sign, quality, and finish—each in turn 
may show an extensive diversity. 

The more familiar kind of garden pot- 
tery takes the form of pots and jars for 
holding growing plants. Made of burned 
clay, such plant containers were formerly 
of more or less stereotyped shapes and 
styles, intended chiefly for practical pur- 
poses and almost invariably terra cotta 
in color. While the same style and color- 
ing still remains much in use, there has 
been developed also a somewhat new 
idea in pottery of this kind. It is now 
made in quite an assortment of shapes 
and sizes and in a great variety of colors. 
Particularly attractive are such colors as 
orange, golden yellow, deep blue, bright 
green, scarlet and purple. Incidentally, 
it is through the use of paint that such 
coloring is achieved, for the ware or- 
dinarily comes from the kiln in the fa- 
miliar terra cotta shade. As a result of 
greater variation in moulding and paint- 
ing, such pottery, while remaining a 
utility in the sense that it is used for 
holding plants, has come to be highly 
decorative. 

However, the recently awakened de- 
mand for garden ornaments of this 
character has brought forth another in- 
novation—or adaptation—in decorative 
outdoor pottery. This is the garden vase. 
It is so termed because it duplicates the 


HE front entrance of the home of Alonzo 
E. Fischer, Beverly Hills, is featured by 
a circular tower and at either side of the 
arched doorway is a rough textured vase, 
shading from dark red base to olive green 


PECIALLY artistic stairway planning in 
the home of I. Eisner, Los Angeles. The 
plants, in low, decorated pots, combine hap- 
pily with flagstone steps and white cement 
walk. Gordon B. Kaufman, architect. Paul 
G. Thiene, was the landscape architect 
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general lines of the common flower vase, al- 
though usually on a much larger scale. But in- 
stead of being used for holding either cut flowers 
or a living plant, its purpose is purely decora- 
tive. Occasionally, it is true, it may be utilized 
as a container for some delicate vining plant, 
which is allowed to flow down over its sides in 
light and graceful festooning, but in most in- 
stances it remains empty. 

In shapes and sizes, these garden vases cover 
a particularly wide range. Some are tall and 
comparatively slender; others are tall with 
gracefully bulging sides, and still others are low 
and squat. Some have either one or a pair of 
handles and many are without. Some suggest, 
in design, an Egyptian water bottle; others are 
patterned after a Grecian urn, and still others 
have the lines of a Mexican olla. Indeed, the 
range of possibilities in shape and design seems 
limitless. And, as for sizes, the variation extends 
all the way from vases a foot or so in height to 
others that may be as much as four or more feet 
high, while in maximum diameter some are as 
great as two feet. 

A few of these garden vases are of cement but 
the majority are a true pottery product—made 
of pottery clay and fired in the usual way. The 
former kind is commonly of rather rough tex- 
ture, but the latter, while sometimes more or 
less porous, will frequently have an especially 
smooth finish. Those of cement or like composi- 
tion are occasionally colored or tinted in the 
making, by means of mineral pigments mixed 
into the moulding material, but in most cases 
these vases receive their coloring from a coat of 
paint after coming from the moulds. Much of 
the burned clay kind also is painted, but the 
better grade will have the colors burned in by 
the glazing process. Naturally, these glazed 
vases are the best and the most prized, some of 
them being finished almost as exquisitely as fine 
porcelains. 

These garden vases may be had in practically 
any shade of color that can be desired. There 
are bright greens, and dull greens, the solid tur- 
quoise and the matrix-shaded turquoise, olive 
green, royal blue and various other blues, 
browns of all kinds, mustard color, bright orange 
and burnt orange, light yellow and golden yel- 
low, red, scarlet, maroon, wine, lavender, orchid, 
and many others. Some, also, are in two or more 
colors or tints combined; orange and orchid, 
orange and black, yellow and green, wine and 
scarlet, mustard and burnt orange. Some of 
these color combinations are carried out in 
mottled or clouded blendings and others in more 
or less conventional pattern or border effects. 
Then, too, the larger vases of cement manufac- 
ture will occasionally be decorated with tiny 
squares of art tile, in various colors. 

Effective locations for such ornaments are 
easily found about the modern home. The front 
entrance, especially if it seems at all plain or 
commonplace, affords a particularly favored lo- 
cation for a pair of the vases. Beside garden 
gates, or at the foot of steps, they give emphasis. 


T OP the tall vase beside the entrance of the Bev- 
erly Hills home of W. H. Lyman, Jr., is cement 
composition in pale green, decorated with narrow 
borders of small square insets of tile. Effective for 
flowery branches. H. Vernon George, architect 


ENTER—Charm is given to the front entrance of 
the California home of Aleck Curlett, architect, 
by a single large glazed green vase and a number 
of planted pots. John Finken, landscape architect 


RICHT —At the wrought-iron gateway of the H. T. 
Clark home, Beverly Hills, is a large, royal blue 
vase, against white stucco background. Blossoming 
vines would look well here. Elwood G. Houseman, 
arch. Beverly Hills Nursery, landscape archs. 
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Present-Day Uses For Old Snuff Boxes 


These Survivors of the Early Snuff-Takers Are Today Being Used on 


Dressing Tables, as Stamp-boxes, on Desks and as Cigarette and Vanity Cases 


ANY objects popular among le beau 
M monde of bygone generations are to- 

day being used for purposes entirely 
different to those for which they were origi- 
nally intended. This is especially so with the 
various articles which had a more personal 
association with the former owners and which 
for that reason have carried with them an 
aura of romance. Nor, apart from the now 
rare toilet services, are any more roman- 
tic than the numerous types of small boxes 
once used for holding snuff, which, inci- 
dently, was indulged in as much by the 
crinolined ladies as by the beknickered gal- 
lants. 

These beautiful boxes have a further 
interest, because they resulted from the in- 
troduction of a new fashion or, perhaps snuff- 
taking should be called a habit and a not too 
pleasant one at that. A habit that the white 
races had acquired from an_ uncivilized 
people and one directly traceable to the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus. 

To follow the story of tobacco, and snuff 
is merely powdered tobacco, is to retrace the 
path of the past to the time when Columbus 
first landed in Cuba, in 1492, and discovered 
that the soothing leaf was in common use 
among the natives. But it was not until about 
1560 that it was introduced to Europe where 
smoking became popular first in Spain and 
France; the man who introduced it to France 
being Jean Nicot, from whose name we have 
the word “nicotine”. Twenty years later, 
Ralph Lane, the governor of Virginia, took 
tobacco and pipes to England and presented 


Kidney-shaped 
desk, on which are 
placed two rare old 
snuff boxes used in 
modern times for 
holding stamps and 
cigarettes. Vernay’s 


By CHARLES STUART 


them to Sir Walter Raleigh, whose name has 
always been closely connected with tobacco. 

There is a pretty legend, regarding tobac- 
co, surviving among the Indians of the South- 
west. This tells of an Indian Princess who 
was so lacking attraction that no man would 
notice her. So she prayed to the gods 
that the earth might open and swallow her 
and that she would rise again, beautiful 
and desired by men; and the legend says 
she rose from the earth as the tobacco 
plant. 

These historical references may not seem 
to have any direct link with the present-day 
uses of early snuff-boxes, but they are of 
interest as leading up to the custom of grind- 
ing the tobacco leaf and sniffing it into the 
nostrils, a habit which followed sometime 
after smoking tobacco had become general. 
And the popularity of taking snuff grew 
apace in England during the reign of Queen 
Anne, when the English navy captured huge 
quantities which were sold to the public. 
After that time, snuff was obtainable in pow- 
dered form, but previously it had been usual 
to carry a grater on which the dried and 
tightly bound rolls of tobacco leaf, known as 
carottes, were rubbed. 

When one of these little boxes adorns a 
dressing table, it is pleasant to conjecture 
as to the original owner, perhaps some be- 
wigged personage of the Georgian days or a 
fair snuff-taking favorite of one of the French 
Louis. Today, it is a miniature jewel casket 
for rings and other small pieces of jewellery; 
possibly it is accompanied by another beau- 
tiful box now used as a receptacle for the 
essential powder; also the rectangular type 
become convenient cigarette-cases or port- 
able vanity-cases, while one of the many 


shapes are often found on modern desks as 
stamp boxes. 

So far as English snuff-boxes are con- 
cerned, it must be said that with few excep- 
tions they do not compare with the far more 
magnificent conceptions of the French 
artists; nor is it an exaggeration to speak of 
the men who designed these bibelots as 
artists because many of the decorations are 
worthy a place among the highest forms of 
art. The remarkable variation in the style 
allows the boxes to be classified into several 
groups. Those made in England are gener- 
ally plain or embossed and engraved silver, 
sometimes with a painted miniature inset in- 
side the lid, most of them displaying a quiet 
respectability. 

But with the French boxes, there is poetry, 
color, romance and an extravagance in keep- 
ing with the prodigality of the old French 
aristocrats. Also, it must be remembered that 
snuff-boxes were, for centuries, used as gifts, 
and when presented to a woman they not in- 
frequently conveyed the sentiment of the 
giver by some subtle suggestion in the decora- 
tion. Perhaps our modern slogan, “‘Say it 
with flowers” may originally have been, 
“Tet a snuff-box tell thy love.” 

To revive an expression in use when ladies 
indulged in snuff, “ ’"I'were not seemly” in 
our time that beauty be marred by what 
one early American aptly described as, “the 
filthy physick hanging to the lips” of a wo- 
man. But we may be grateful that it was 
once a fashionable custom among the fair 
sex, otherwise it is doubtful whether many 
of the little boxes, now on the dressing-tables 
of boudoirs and in other rooms of modern 
homes would have been designed. Dainty and 
fastidious as the old French gallants may 
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have been, it is difficult to believe that 
such elaborate snuff-boxes would have been 
made for them unless inspired by the love 
of a lady and a desire to express that af- 
fection by an extravagant personal gift. 
Where the English were, as a rule, satisfied 
with the less expensive silver, most of the 
French snuff-boxes are of gold made mag- 
nificent by diamonds, pearls and other 


Top—Antique English silver snuff box 
convenient to place on desk or little 
table. J. E. Caldwell & Co. 

Bottom—Silver engraved snuff box with 
cover of richly carved jade, convenient 
for pens or stamps. Freeman of London 


precious stones and miniature paintings on 
enamel, ivory, or skin. But it must not be 
supposed that the more costly boxes were 
unknown in England, because several of the 
elaborate styles have been brought to Amer- 
ica in the past two or three years. 

We remember seeing one English 
snuff-box in a Fifth Avenue shop which 
was presented to a French Count by 
the Sultan of Turkey, in 1830, and it 


Beginning at the upper right hand corner 
the lovely antique snuff boxes are as fol- 
lows: 

Carved jade cover set on a silver box. 
Freeman of London 

Beautifully engraved silver snuff box 
easily converted into a cigarette 
case. S. Wyler 

Richly engraved snuff box set 
with precious stones, conveni- 
ent for cigarettes. S. Wyler 
English snuff box engraved 

and painted to use asa lit- 
tle jewel case. Crichton 
English silver snuff box 
convenient on a desk 
for pens or stamps. 
J. E. Caldwell 
Enameled snuff 

box with silver 
trimming 
deep enough 
for jewel 
casket. J. 

E. Cald- 


well 


was one well worth describing as illustrating 
the several arts entering into the important 
examples of both England and France. This 
particular box was solid gold, enameled and 
inset ‘with precious stones, the seal of the 
Sultan appearing in tiny pearls on the lid. 
On either side of the seal was a miniature 
bouquet of flowers composed of rubies, emer- 
alds and sapphires with a wide border of 
painted blossoms on a light cream enameled 
background; the sides were painted with 
tiny views while on the inside of the lid 
was a miniature painting of the Bos- 
phorus. 

In the use of antiques with present 
day schemes of decoration, no little 
attention is devoted to seeking smal- 
ler objects as “spots” of colour. 
Porcelain and similar ornaments, 
like the drapes and fabrics, are 
a natural medium for the in- 
troduction of brightness, but 
a more intimate charm is 
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tries, even if the 
latter copied 
those made by 
the French 
antbs cae 


brought to such as_bed- 
rooms, boudoirs and 
other small rooms by 
the addition of these 
small boxes which 
are beautiful and 
may well become 
useful, besides 
having cer- 
tain histori- 
cal associ- 
ations. 


Nor, 


can recall 
where one of 


one 
these 


with cigarettes, 
found on three separate tabou- 
rets, each by a comfortable chair. 
There are in America, several 
important collections of 
types of small boxes typical of the 
styles once popular in the European 
countries and for long it was the prac- 
tice to place them on the shelves of cabi- 
nets. Some collectors still protect their 
specimens in this manner but with the in- 
creased interest displayed by women in an- 
tiques, the contents of many a cabinet have 
been “dispersed” and are now found in vari- 
ous rooms throughout the house. 
Though the French snuff-boxes are doubt- 
less more numerous and elaborate, similarly 
fine work was not unknown in other coun- 


for 
that matter, 
if perhaps re- 
garded as suit- 

able to the more 
feminine interiors, 
is any male averse 
to seeing one or two 
on the desk or table in 
the library. In fact, we 
library 
rec- 
tangular snuff-boxes, filled 
was to be 


different 


It would be 
possible to 
enumerate here 
many mediums 
employed in mak- 

ing the actual boxes 
which were later 
adorned with applied 
decoration; and the fact 
that examples from differ- 

ent parts of Europe have 
appeared in America quite 
recently goes to prove that 
they are far more easily obtain- 
able than is popularly supposed. 
Tortoiseshell with a _ painted 
miniature applied to the top of the 

lid under glass and bronzed inset with 
topaz and amethyst were among the 
less ornate types, but they are equally 
colorful. One of tortoiseshell which we 
saw some time ago had a particularly 
brilliant scene, the central figure being a 
stately young woman wearing a white dress 
and a large straw hat, while seated and 
kissing the lady’s hand was a man in a black 
coat and bright red waistcoat, other colour 
being introduced by the figure of an old 
woman dressed in red. Nor can we think that 
this box was of French origin for surely no 
Gallic artist would depict a man kissing a 
lady’s hand, the while he remained seated. 

One method of producing a colorful box 
without employing either enamel or a painted 
scene was to fashion the box itself of agate 
or similarly variegated stone and to apply 
chased gold to the surface. The gold would 
be in the form of birds, flowers and foliage 
with scrolls, and while applied to both the 
top and the sides the metal would be pierced 
so that the stone became a background to 
the ornamental motifs. Often too, with boxes 
of this type.certain of the decorations on the 
lid, such ‘as*the birds, would be inset with 
innumerable small diamonds or other pre- 
cious stones. 

Where. a: box is of gold but lacks the 
enamel, the entire surface is almost invari- 
ably chased and embossed with some intri- 
cate design, a small panel showing a classic 
subject in the centre of the lid. But color 
is obtained by inserting turquoise, rubies, 
and other stones which gain an added bril- 
liance against the gold. 

It would be possible to quote many other 
combinations of the arts of the goldsmith, 
the jeweller, the painter and the enamelist as 
expressed in these boxes; for all are beautiful 
and all tend to arouse that enthusiasm 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Rambling Stone 

House with Plan- 

tation Colonial 
Entrance 


The Roof of This Charmingly 
Elegant Home Is Ludowici Tiles 
and the Trim Throughout Is 
Limestone. The Fieldstone Used 
in’ Construction Is Heavily 


Parged, Very Rich in’ Finish 


Peabody, Wilson & Brown, 
~ Architects 
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HIS delightful place at 

Port Chester, New York, 
is the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel L. Fuller. In the pic- 
ture left, the front entrance 
is shown through massive 
Doric columns, after the 
fashion of the finest of the 
Colonial mansions in the 
South. The quality of this 
home is one of simplicity yet 
great elegance throughout 


ERE we have a view of 

the living room fireplace 
set between high Georgian 
windows. The fireplace is an- 
tique stone and over it is a 
soft-colored triptich, the only 
decoration on the chimney 
breast except a wrought 
iron sconce on either side 


THE library is done with al- 
mostsevere simplicity. The 
walls are paneled in walnut 
and the floor is oak. The 
chairs are antique and richly 
upholstered. The books are 
attractively inset in the wall- 
paneling, finished with semi- 
cireular arches in which are 
pieces of antique sculpture 


HE woodwork in the din- 

ing room is_ painted 
throughout and a one-toned 
dark velvet rug covers the 
floor. The windows in this 
room are deeply inset and 
the frame work ends in a 
wide window seat. Through 
every window is shown a 
beautiful view of the garden. 
The furniture is antique Eng- 
lish with rich old upholstery 


VIEW of the Fuller house 
from the east shows (left) 
the garden on lower level. 
The turf pathway which leads 
up to the steps is richly 
planted with herbaceous bor- 
ders, the flowers and shrubs 
in harmony with the field- 
stone and limestone finish of 
the house. This gives an ad- 
mirable idea of the really 
fine architectural treatment 


This chair retains the saddle seat 
and half-circular erinoline stretcher 
which we associate with the Wind- 
sor type. Courtesy Palmer & Embury 


ITH the noise and turmoil of 
modern city life becoming ever 
greater, more and more people 


are seeking that quietude to be found in the 
sections farther removed from the larger 
centers. Incidentally, if paradoxically, it is 
none the less a fact that the automobile while 
responsible for much of the never ceasing 
din in city streets is equally the agent mak- 
ing it possible for us to live in those seques- 
tered spots, some of which were built genera- 
tions ago. And as the always widening circle 
of our search for country homes convinces 
us of the greater charm of the rural sections, 
so do we come under the influence of their 
simplicity which we in turn reflect in the 
furniture and decoration. 

In selecting the furniture we naturally 
revert to those types which were the work 
of the rural craftsmen equally of Holland, 
England and the Colonies settled by people 
from those countries. The styles of all this 
furniture are closely related and all of them 
reveal, as time goes on, the various improve- 
ments in shapes and construction. Such an 


evolution is easy to follow even with the simple yet comfortable which they were first made. 
chairs known as the Windsor which, though doubtless first made by Occasionally, a set of six or 


the Dutch, were later introduced to England and to America. possibly more early Windsors 
Of late years, early Windsor chairs are eagerly sought for by make their appearance, but 
collectors many of whom have paid very high prices to obtain speci- the demand for these is so 


mens, which were once in the homes of men connected with the keen that they do not remain 
early history of this country or which once belonged to some prom- long in the possession of the 
inent character in England. Unfortunately, the historical associations dealer, who generally has a list 
have in many instances been lost owing to the chairs having passed _ of clients all seeking such a set. 
through various hands since the time they were in the homes for To meet the general de- 


For the rustic setting the Windsor chair offers informality and com- several modern factories have 
fort in harmony with simple benches and tables of pine, and rough- 
textured fabrics. It is easily adapted to use with various types of k : : 
furniture and wall finishes. Courtesy William Leavens & Co., Inc. from which replicas are now 


Windsor Chairs in Country Homes 
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By HENRY BRANSCOMBE 
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In such a room as this a Windsor chair is particularly suitable to the simple turned shapes 
of the other furniture. The pine paneling furnishes an attractive background and the hook 
rug on the floor and old time lamp suggest Colonial days. Courtesy L. & J. G. Stickley 


mand for these chairs, however, 
acquired original examples 


made for country homes, 
where they are especially suit- 
able. But that doesnot imply 
that Windsor chairs need 
necessarily be restricted, be- 
cause there are several of the 
more advanced types which 
are just as appropriate in the 
living rooms of a city house. 

In fact, there are several 
more or less uncommon types 
belonging to what is sometimes 
spoken of as “ = eri te 
Ted “a series pees ia <n English 18th Century chair of 

fF . 1e type found in the outlying dis- 

produced in the rural sections. tricts. Courtesy Arthur S. Vernay 
And before noting their use in 
country homes, it is worth while to indulge in a little historical rem- 
iniscence regarding these now popular chairs, the while bringing atten- 
tion to the less familiar styles. ~ 
Like many other articles of the more simple furniture, they were 
brought to the notice of the fashionable world by a King; the story 
having it that George I while resting at an English farmhouse was 
attracted by a set of these chairs and ordered some to be made for use 
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These Simple but Graceful Turned Wood Seats Are Becoming More 
and More Popular in Sets with a Gate-Leg Table for Breakfast 


Rooms and for Verandahs and Sun Rooms of Rural Homes 


High-back Windsor armchair with 
the turned spindles and pierced 
back splat from Early American 
original. William Leavens Co., Ine. 


while the spindles were turned in a series 
of vase-shaped sections in place of the more 
usual plain form. 

In the same way, the farmhouse chairs 
in the style of Hepplewhite combine some- 
thing of the Windsor with something of the 
London designs. The hoop-back remained 
popular but the shape of the legs was re- 
fined, while the elbow rests with the arm- 
chairs show that they follow the curves 
which Hepplewhite borrowed from the 
French. Another which continues the Wind- 
sor tradition is known as the “grid-iron”, 
because the back is square and has several 
vertical bars similar to the old cooking 
utensil. 

With the Windsor chairs made in the 
early Colonies, there is an unquestionably 
greater variety of styles. They were made 
here first in about 1720, after which time 
they began to develop quickly and show an 


This delightful interior is especially illustrative of the decorative value of high-back interweaving of the Dutch styles which 

Windsor chairs equally in the living room with its rough plaster walls and beamed ceil- reached here direct from Holland with those 

ing, and in the bright little sun room adjoining. Courtesy Nichols & Stone Company which came from England. It has been said 
c 4 5b c . oe oc 


that these chairs and other turned furniture 
in Windsor Castle, from which for farmhouse use were, for long, made by the turners, benders and 
they are supposed to have  wheelwrights which is by no means unlikely. When these men were 
obtained their name. It is not otherwise occupied, it is possible to imagine their employing 
thought by many that they — their time making this simple furniture; the turners would supply 
originated in England but the various spindles, legs and under-rails; the benders would fashion 
there are many features with the hooped backs and other curved sections; and the wheelwrights 
some of the quite early exam- _ would fit the various parts together in the same way that they would 
ples which indicate the influ- construct one of the massive old wagon wheels. 


i ence of the Dutch. They first From the point of view of their use and the environment of which 
@' te appeared in England about the they may naturally become a part, perhaps (Continued on page 86) 
¥ time of Queen Anne when the 
fr gS r ly of : : : : : 
| a bake f ae y | The Colonial chairs shown here are early examples of the farm- 
the graceful cabriole shape anc house type, the small hoop-back being intended for a child, the 
the front stretcher was a half other being an old oak milking seat. By the courtesy of Mrs. Ehrich 
ag circle, known as the crinoline 
asta G a stretcher. 


At first the backs were more 
often of the hoop shape with 
turned spindles known as the 
“fiddle-string”’, but it was not 
long before more ornamental 
forms were introduced and as 
time went on, the influence act | idee 
of Chippendale, Hepplewhite — CaS: ZS 
and Sheraton, each in turn, i \ i \s 
shows itself with the farm- 

Another 18th Century English house Windsor chairs. For ex- 

cer ibe eck peep PO er ample, only some few months 

§ s ws > influence oO 

cig Lateaae Psion dale ago there were two 18th Cen- 

tury high-back chairs in a 
New York shop which, while founded on the Windsor tradition, showed 
the adaptation of the Dutch shapes developed by Chippendale to 
such an extent that it is probable they were the work of some maker 
in a large provincial center. The top rail of the back was similar in 
shape to some of the Queen Anne chairs while the front cabriole legs 
were distinctly Dutch. Decoration had been introduced by a pierced 
and carved scroll splat extending the entire height of the tall back 
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Hanging Pictures with 


Fine Decorative Effects 


One of the problems every decorator 

has to solve frequently and indivi- 

dually is the hanging of a picture 

so that it adds beauty to the room 

rather than confusion. Illustrations 

by Members of the Decorators’ Club 
of New York 


N this charming entrance hall we 
see an old Italian picture of the Ma- 
donna and Child, interestingly placed 
over an antique court cupboard against 
a wall frescoed in blues, reds and tans. 
Ruth Campbell Bigelow, Decorator 


f 
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SMALL modern foyer shows an 
interestingly hung picture, “Angel 
Fish,” by Clivette. The table here is by 
Donald Deskey, the flowers by Robert 
Locher, and the wall paper is French, 
imported by Frances T. Miller Inc. 
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HIS picture delightfully il- 

lustrates the appropriate 
hanging of a painting for the 
side wall of a dining room. This 
painting, over the antique fe- 
denza, is the center of interest 
on the long wall and is in de- 
lightful contrast with an old 
tapestry and a Chinese mantel 
mirror. Mary Coggeshell and 
Jeannette Jukes, Decorators 


ERE we see an Angelica 

Kaufman self portrait per- 
fectly hung over a Chinese Chip- 
pendale sofa and near a red lac- 
quer cabinet. The picture was, 
in fact, an inspiration for the 
room, which is lined with gold 
tea box paper. The entire room is 
interestingly composed. Miriam 
’ Margaret Stevenson, Decorator 
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Places of Great 


Romantic Interest 


Like Magic Carpets these pictures 
transport us from the sacred river 
Ganges to the “Forbidden City” in 
China, and then to the Castle Eltz 


on the River Moselle 


UNRISE on the banks of the fa- 

mous Indian river, the Ganges. 
Showing a few of the 300 Mosques with 
a glimpse of a hali dozen of the Min- 
arets of the 1,000 pagodas. During reli- 
gious festivals Benares attracts over 
one hundred thousand pilgrims 


‘THE Imperial Palace in Tpze-Kin- 

Ch’ing, the “Purple Forbidden 
City.” In this walled enclosure are the 
pleasure grounds and gardens of the 
offices required by the governor. Entire 
city is roofed with yellow porcelain 
tiles shining brilliantly in the sunlight 


PHOTO BY PUBLISHERS’ PHOTO SERVICE 


PHOTO BY EWING GALLOWAY 
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A Story Book Castle in the Heart 


of the Rhine Vineyard Country 


¥ 
+. 


PHOTO BY EWING GALLOWAY 


HE castle Eltz on the River 
Moselle, the ancient residence 
of the Counts of Eltz, dating back 
from the 12th Century. It is beau- 
tifully situated on a lofty rock in 
the midst of densely wooded hills 
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Fine Rooms from Lake Forest Homes 


Some of the Most Delightful Homes in Chicago 
Are Presented in This Collection of Pictures 


Miss Gheen, Inc., Decorators 
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THE breakfast room in 

the home of Mrs. John 
Pirie at Lake Forest has an 
enchanting _ view through 
low windows of the green- 
sward and gardens. The 
floor is covered with tiles 
and the furniture is an- 
tique, of the simple, grace- 
ful English cottage type 


HIS dining room in the 

home of Mrs. Lester 
Armour of Chicago, has for 
a special accent a_ black 
lacquer screen in Chinese 
motifs. There are curtains 
of green damask and the 
glass curtains are Chinese 
erépe in green and gold 
shot with red. The rug is 
a rare antique from China 
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1X the living room of the Pren- 
tiss Coonley home also at Lake 
Forest, there are henna curtains 
in interesting relief against the 
green walls. The mirror panels 
are placed between pilasters. The 
upholstered furniture is antique 


N this library of Mrs. Vernon 

Foster’s at Lake Forest, the 
walls are beautifully paneled in 
walnut. The curtains are crewel 
embroidery and the sofa is uphol- 
stered in red. As a background 
for this is an antique oriental rug 
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Pools and Paths in Modern Gardens 


Illustrations of Beautiful Planting in Different Parts 
of the Country Shown at the Eighth Annual Exhibition 


of the American Society of Landscape Architects 


WEST garden as 
the 


seen from 
house terrace of the 
estate of Mr. and Mrs. 
John W. Kiser, at 
Southampton. The 
planting includes ag- 
eratum, heliotrope, 
lead, petunias, all in- 
terestingly massed in 
perennial borders. The 
brickwork is arranged 
in pleasing symmetry. 
Petunias blossom gaily 
from jars modeled in 
the form of swans. An- 
nette Hoyt Flanders, 
landscape architect 


t ~~ a 
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ERBACEOUS hor-® 
dering along-apath—_-—~ 
way on the estate of 
W.S. Kies at Searboro, 
This charming massing 
of flowers, including 
various kinds of iris, 
peonies, lilies, and tu- 
lips of many varieties. 
The border mosses are 
luxuriant enough to 
provide vivid color 
through most of the 
season. Clarence Fowl- 
er, landscape architect 
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OOKING back 

from the terrace 
end of the house on 
the Southampton es- 
tate of Mr. and Mrs. 
William R. Simonds. 
View of the enclosed 
garden shows stucco 
wall with arched door- 
ways and a wall foun- 
tain, half hidden un- 
der vines. Annette 
Hoyt Flanders is the 
landscape architect 
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VIEW from the 

upper terrace 
across lower boxwood 
terrace on the estate 
of Mr. and Mrs. Irving 
Brokaw at Millneck, 
L. I. In the center of 
this terrace is a form- 
al pool, holding a 
small sculptured figure. 
Magnificent boxwood 
borders the drive ap- 
proach. Marian Coffin, 
landscape architect 


~WIMMING pool 

and pavilion at 
“Lenni,” the estate of 
Mrs. Paul B. Belin at 
Waverly, Pa. The pool 
is enclosed by an iron 
grille and field stone 
wall. The pavilion is 
built of field stone 
with entrance columns 
to match the limestone 
pool coping. Charles 
Wellford Leavitt & Son, 


landscape engineers 
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Decorating Modern Walls with Rich Fabrics 


Some of the Most Beautiful Rooms, Both Period and Modernistic, | 
Today Have the Walls Covered with Damask, Brocatelle, Velvet, | 


Satin, Plain, or in Interesting Designs Appropriate to the Furnishings 


f 
By JEANETTE KILHAM : 


: f HE draping or paneling of wall 
surfaces with silk, that is, damask, 
brocade, brocatelle or velvet, has 

always been associated with epochs of 

the world’s greatest splendor in the 
art of decoration and with a corres- 
ponding extravagance and magnificence 
in dress. The Renaissance in Spain and 
Italy represents such a period, when 
every available wall space in church 
or palace was hung with damask and 
when the costumes of the nobility were 
stiffened with gold and studded with 
gems. France under the Louis’ exem- 
plifies another. Louise de Valliere, 

Madame de Maintenon, Madame de 

Pompadour and Marie Antoinette in 

their charming bouffant costumes, be- 

ribboned, ruffled and garlanded, are 
pictured against backgrounds hung 
with the exquisite products of Lyons. 

Today we are not only tending to- 
ward a greater elaboration in women’s 
dress than has been shown in a good 


Top-left—A close up of the modern damask 
used below, in pale green, chartreuse, gold, 
white, blue and red, setting a color scheme 
for the furniture and rugs used with it 


Left—Use of wall covering of a modern 
damask with a subtle all over pattern mak- 
ing an interesting background for a con- 
temporary setting. Courtesy B. Altman & Co, 


\bove—Dining room with the walls com- 


pletely hung in burgundy velvet, forming 
a gorgeous background for the rich Italian 
furniture. By courtesy Benno de Térey 


many years, but there are marked indica- 
tions as well that the vogue of silk fabrics 
for wall decoration is returning. Certainly 
it is a fashion which is being increasingly 
sponsored by leading decorators. 

Silk offers an infinite variety of decorative 
effects, in color, in design and in texture. 
Whether the fabric shall be stretched or hung 
in folds, used to cover the entire wall surface 
or in panels only, is more or less dependent 
on all these various considerations. 

Heavy damasks and brocatelles which are 
not too insistent in design are usually smooth- 
ly stretched over the entire wall surface. 
Such a wall treatment in interesting de- 
tail is shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph, where a modern damask with all the 
subtlety and frosty color quality of etched 
glass has been used as a background for 
contemporary furniture. In a different type 
of setting, of Jacobean, Spanish or Italian 
inspiration, a rich crimson damask of Ren- 
aissance pattern can be effectively used in 
the same manner. Set off by dark woodwork 
or areas of paneling it creates an atmosphere 
of remarkable richness and dignity. That 
brocatelle and damask can also be used 
most successfully gathered and hung in folds 
was shown in one of these sitting rooms 
at the last Antiques Exposition, where green 
brocatelle made a lovely background for 
creamy satin covered furniture. 

Interesting in this connection is the early 
eighteenth century Venetian room from the 
Palazzo Sagreda, which is at the Metropol- 
itan Museum. The same type of material 
is used there and in a most dramatic way. | 
A large patterned brocatelle is stretched on 
the walls and at the top a bound and scal- 
loped valance is stitched down to form a 
Fal 
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handsome cornice in flat relief. The whole 
forms the richest background possible for 
the gilded luxury of the crimson brocaded 
velvet covered bed. 

One of the most enchanting fabrics in the 
world is velvet. It is the most flattering fabric 
there is. No woman could possibly find a 
setting that would more completely empha- 
size her beauty nor can a more satisfactory 
background be provided for the portrait or 
other work of art. While cut velvet should 
be hung or stretched like brocatelle, plain 
velvet, if the room is large enough to stand 
it, should be gathered to give the right effect. 
In the dining room pictured in this article 
shirred red velvet was used, the color of old 
burgundy, to cover the walls. The material 
is tacked under the cornice but hangs free 
to the floor, where it is finished with fringe. 
The color and satiny surface of the gold 
damask on the chairs contrast handsomely 
with the color and texture of the velvet on 
the walls. It is a scheme at once simple and 
sumptuous. 

During the time of the Empire in France 
silk was universally used as a wall covering 
and in much the same way as in the Italian 
dining room just mentioned, fastened under 
the cornice and hanging free, only instead of 
being gathered it was pressed into classic 
box pleats after the formal Pompeian fresco 
style. Plain silk was usually used and its 
lustre and quality, together with the decora- 
tive lines of the folds, were relied upon to 
provide the architectural charm of the ef- 
fect. Mrs. John Alden Carpenter has dec- 
orated the walls of a dining room in the 
Casino Club, Chicago, very much after this 


pleasing style, hanging the walls with 
heavy folds of oyster white satin fin- 
ished off with emerald green fringe. 

Alcoves offer ideal settings for the 
draped silk wall surface. Elsie Cobb 
Wilson decorates the alcove of a dress- 
ing room with blue satin, which hangs 
in shimmering folds from a lacy pat- 
terned scalloped glass cornice. The sur- 
rounding walls are flat white, which 
accentuates the concentrated richness 
and color of the alcove treatment. 

In contemporary as well as in French 
period interiors we often find great in- 
terest given to a room by the inclusion 
and the individual treatment of the 
alcove. Frequently the walls of the 
alcove are covered with a boldly pat- 
terned damask stretched to show the 
design and further contrast with the 
plain walls of the rest of the room. 

(Continued on page 87) 


Right—Close up of damask shown below. 
It can be had in many color combinations 
suited to all the more elegant types of 
period rooms especially in Colonial homes 


Below right—The use of a silk damask in 
French design for the walls of a paneled 
room is sponsored by the Arden Studios 


Below—A daybed set in an alcove niche 
which is hung in pale blue satin. The cover- 
let is in interesting harmony with pillow 
and upholstery. Courtesy Elsie Cobb Wilson 
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ARTS & DECORATION 


Perennial Flowers for 
American Gardens 


Intimate History of the Curtous and Lovely 


Ways of the Plants Known as Perennials 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


President American Rose Society 
Editor American Rose Annual 


HAT is a perennial? Because there is much mis- 
WV rheerstanaing, it is best to inquire of an authority. 

The primary dictionary definition is “continuing or 
enduring through the year or through many years.” Then 
comes a specific botanical definition, thus: ‘‘Lasting more 
than two years.” Turned into a noun, the word is defined as 
“a plant that lasts year after year, usually blossoming and 
fructifying annually.” 

We would seem to be off to an understanding start, and so 
we are, theoretically. Actually, however, many perennials do 
not persist, or are preferably, for garden advantage (because 
we are talking about the garden side of continuance), raised 
fresh every year. The familiar and beautiful snapdragon, or 
antirrhinum, is a perennial, but we find it advantageous to 
treat it as an annual and grow it every year. The lovely and 
lowly pansy is a true perennial, but it we also find advan- 
tageous to renew every year. 

These plants which are renewed every year are called gen- 
erally annuals, but I am not discussing them at this time. 
The marigolds, zinnias, and many other familiar garden 
flowers which may be sown and will bloom and perfect their 
seeds within one growing season, are not in this particular 
picture. 

Neither are the biennials, by which is meant those plants 
that, grown from seed this year, do not flower until next year, 
when their life course is run and they make seed and go out 
of business. 

Again we seem to be on a basis of certainty, but, alas, 
some annuals become perennials under certain conditions, and 
some become biennials. The three broad groups, as a matter 
of fact, are general only, which fact I bring to the attention 
of those who read these words, in the hope that I may add to 
easy understanding of what is to follow. 

Settled on considering perennials, let us also consider that 
so far as frost hardiness is concerned there are two broad 
classes. The hardy perennials are expected to endure the cli- 
mate of most of eastern America, reproducing, or ‘“‘coming up,” 
as the saying is, each spring. Familiar examples are the 
delightful columbines and the vigorous hardy asters, in En- 
gland called Michaelmas Daisies, which are not to be confused 
at all with garden asters, totally different annual plants. 

Then there are tender perennials, meaning those that will 
not, if unprotected, endure the Middle States climate. The 
familiar dahlia is perennial, but not hardy, wherefore we lift 
the roots in the fall and store them over winter, in readiness 
to be again put to service the ensuing spring. 

Still another classification there is. The larger group of 
our familiar‘ perennials is properly called herbaceous peren- 
nials, which means that they die to the ground after flowering, 
or when Jack Frost closes the show. There are, however, woody 
perennials, among which I might cite the rose as an instance. 
Surely it has wood, and hopefully we expect it to continue! 

Yet again we must set up a separation. There are ever- 
green perennials, some of them woody and some of them with 
the characteristics of a shrub. I could tell of some exquisitely 
lovely low barberries, for example, that never rise a foot 
high, maintain their leaves from year to year, and are thus 
evergreen and woody. The deciduous perennials, on the other 
hand, are plants like the rose, with a woody frame from 
which frost strips the leaves, so that new business begins 
again the next year. 


Left—Here we see the brilliant 
green turf path finished by a 
perennial border with violas in 
the foreground, tulips and iris 
for the taller planting, and white 
lilacs among the shrubbery 
which forms the background 


Top—In the background of this 
charming picture of a perennial 
garden is the anemone japonica, 
and the band of color from which 
the stone steps rise is made by 
the little flowering iberis in 
mixed white, red and purple 
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This is not a scientific separation, but it is, I 
hope, such as will serve to turn the reader 
toward seeking more and better information with 
an understanding of what he is looking for. 

Now this truly vast class of perennials, includ- 
ing most of the plants of the garden that flower, 
varies in height, in habit, and in color. Some 
love the sun others must have the shade. Some 
enjoy wet feet. There are those which never reach 
happy perfection save as they are relatively dry 
(I heard while in California this year of a desert 
rose that could get along six months without 
water! ). 

Recently the garden wave that is pleasingly 
deepening over America washed up many plants 
which seem to be best when their roots may find 
a place in the coolness of a sheltering rock. These 
perennials, as they mostly are, are both woody 
and herbaceous. Some of them are evergreen. 
They are legion in number, and their relation to 
the modern garden it is not wise here to discuss, 
because, in the words of Kipling, ‘““That is another 
story!” I ought to say in passing that every heap 
of rocks with plants in it is not a rock-garden, 
though it may be a rockery. Too much care can- 
not be used in dealing with these plants—also 
called Alpines, because many of them come from 
the high mountains—to avoid thrusting the poor 
things into a rock pile, blatantly and painfully 
artificial, wholly unsuited to their prosperity, 
and usually ugly. 

In making this study of perennials I propose 
to avoid “cataloguitis.”” Anyone who is really 
interested will be securing the catalogues of the 
many nurserymen who have plants which are 
properly perennials. Many of these catalogues are 
not only complete, but full of information as to 
uses. To reprint that information here would be 
both inappropriate and tiresome. I can be of 
more use, I think, as I discuss places and uses 
and effects, and in illustrative suggestions. 

What does one want perennials for? The first 
answer is, to see their flowers. That, however, 
is not all. There are so many of them and they 
are so flexible in their relation to the other factors 
previously mentioned, that it is proper to say 
one ought to want them only to see them flower 
agreeably as part of the garden picture. The real 
garden is a part of the home, and ought always 
bear strongly upon home adjuncts, as to place, 
color or other qualities. So I am assuming that the 
thoughtful gardener will not begin by planting 
indiscriminately whatever he happens to fancy 
as he sees it bloom somewhere or reads about 
it in a catalogue. He will consider height and 
season and color and position and fragrance and 
effect. 

When the snow vanishes and we begin to draw 
long breaths of the sweet spring air, we are likely 
to see in a well-ordered garden the opening buds 
of a ground cover perennial such as Arabis rapidly 
turning to pure white almost under our feet. 
We know then that this plant and its kind are 
useful for early effects, close by the edge of the 
border, or the garden path, or in front of any 
planting. A little later the same idea is carried 
along by the beautiful “Moss Pink,” as it is 
called, being actually Phlox subulata. The prim- 
roses soon give us their effect in the same general 
class, and these, as they are happy in shade, 

(Continued on page 78) 


Top—A spring perennial 
border including Tulip 
Hobbema, Arabis Alpina, 
Myosotis, Azaleas, and 
Rhododendrons, giving a 
color mass against shrubs 


Center—A perennial del- 
icate in coloring and pro- 
fuse in bloom that fills 
up many a nook and-cran- 
ny in the garden is the 
viola known as Jersey Gem 


Right—In this perennial border there is a charming 
combination of mauve and blue delphinium, columbine 
and in the foreground fleur de lis and blue grass 
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Dressing the Modern Bed 


Heavy or Filmy Laces, Rich Velvets, Supple Satins, Crisp Silks, 
Delicate Embroidery on Fine Linen, Softest Blankets of Pure Wool in 
White or Exquisite Pastel Colors Are All Used to Dress the Modern Bed 


By JULIET AND FLORENCE CLARKE 


the lowly ‘‘trundle” bed to the monumental four poster, 

has so much attention been concentrated upon its dress- 
ing as at the present moment. Although the furred coverings 
of the Elizabethan era are obsolete, the curling ostrich plumes 
no longer grace the massive posts and the countless, surround- 
ing curtains which mitigated the chill in icy rooms are un- 
necessary in our comfortable homes, every appointment of the 
modern bed is in perfect harmony, from the covering of the 
supple box springs and the luxurious mattress to the coverlet 
of sumptuous satin, silk or delicate lace. 

Designed for purely French interiors are the elaborate 
coverlets of heavy moiré silk in reseda green, golden tan and 
Dubarry rose, embroidered in chenille and gold and silver tin- 
sel with a Louis XV design of flower filled baskets tied with 
bow knots of ribbon and further embellished with velvet ruch- 
ings and two toned silver and gold galloon. Especially lovely 
are the coverlets of French broché silk in exquisite colors, with 
lovely designs simulating lace, garlands or detached sprays 
of flowers in delicate colors. White is a new note in the deco- 
rative world and coverlets of pure white antique satin, moiré 
and satin damask are a decided innovation: these match the 
hangings and upholstery in many gorgeous interiors. 

Elaborately quilted with intricate Trapunto designs are 
coverlets of heavy taffeta silk in lovely colors finished with 
wide picot edged scalloped flounces applied with cording: other 
taffeta spreads in pastel or deeper shades are simply corded 
and flounced. Entirely new are the coverlets of soft silk in 
pure white or delicate tints printed with pastoral scenes or old 
Toile designs. The acme of luxury is reached in the coverlets 
and chaise longue covers of real laces, fine point de Venise, 
Point d’Angleterre, Paris, Bruges, Milan, or creamy Nor- 
mandy, delicately fashioned from the caps, kerchiefs and 
wedding aprons of the ancient and picturesque dress of the 
peasants. Satin boudoir pillows, round, square or oblong are 
covered with similar laces, while one French house shows charm- 
ing pillows of silk or satin duplicating patchwork patterns of a 
century ago, hit or miss, rolling stone, log cabin, stars, checker- 
boards and other designs in delightful combinations of color. 

Entirely new are coverlets of creamy Italian linen long 
enough to cover the pillow, ornamented with elaborate bor- 
ders and central oblongs of finest mosaic needlework, or with 
ornate designs of Italian cut work and satin stitch embroidery. 
These are finished on the edges in the characteristic Italian 
manner. Among the most desirable summer spreads are the 
dainty coverlets of plisse or crinkled crépe in all-white or 
pastel shades of pink, blue, helio, sweet-pea, peach, nile, or 
yellow that harmonize perfectly with the delicately tinted 
sheets and blankets. These spreads are made with double 
stitched flat seams and scalloped edges in self colors and a 
decorative note is added by the two-tone, ten-inch monogram. 
Hand made chambray coverlets in rose, blue, green, peach or 
gold are ornamented with appliquéd morning glory vines and 
blossoms in contrasting colors. 

For luxurious warmth, light weight and comfort, nothing 
excels the blankets of pure wool, as the kinky fibres of the 
finest fleece contain thousands of tiny air pockets which form 
a perfect insulating barrier to changes of temperature and 
these are increased to millions when the yarn is woven into 
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Top—Elaborate  coverlet of 
heavy moiré silk in green, tan, 
or rose, embroidered in Louis 
XV design in gold and silver. 
Courtesy B. Altman and. Co. 


Center—This Imperial quilt with 
its adaptation of the Colonial 
shell pattern is made from sa- 
teen thinly padded with lamb’s 
wool. Courtesy Eleanor Beard 


Left—Peach satin comfort filled with the finest quality of lamb’s 
wool and quilted by a new machine in a waterlily design, indis- 
tinguishable from hand work. By the courtesy of Carlin Comforts 
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Paris decrees machine stitch- 
ing in fine quilted patterns. 
Rose satin with stitched de- 
sign in self tone, lined in 
crépe. Designed and edited 
by Madelaine de Marcay 


From Mosse’s comes this bed 
set designed for a yacht. Puff 
is covered with turquoise 
green Corean silk lined with 
pale peach. The blanket cov- 
er is of matching pale 
peach. Courtesy Cheney Bros. 


Distinctly new and _ service- 
able are the battlemented 
hems and modern monogram 
embroidered in satin stitch 
on these sheet slips of fine 
linen. Courtesy Mosse, Inc. 


blankets and the surface brushed to give a deep 
soft pile by the interlocking of the fibres, for the 
denser the nap the warmer the blanket. Aside from 
their beauty of texture is the charm of the ex- 
quisite colors in which the wool is dyed, for in 
addition to the standard colors, rose, gold, blue, 
green, peach and orchid, are the entirely new au- 
thentic French pastel shades of turquoise, rose 
pink, apple green, maize, wisteria, apricot and écru 
and blankets are either in these solid colors or in 
two color reversible. Each one of these delectable 
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colors may be exactly matched in ets have a broad band of colo? at-each ends 
sheets and pillow slips of linen or or wide stripes of color-and_ ate, hound with 
finest percale, either in solid color or matching satin ribbon. Especial @itauded 


in deep hems of color hemstitched on for a man’s 


are-the new pwre, wool 


pure white. double blankets in soft taf} ®wedeep,.¢cru, 
If one prefers pure white blankets bound with wide tan satin ribbon. “Phesé MMT 
nothing exceeds the translucent beau- be perfectly matched\ ip: percale sHé€ts and 


ty of the exquisitely white wool, for — slips with monograms in deeper tOnéLanet the 
only the choicest fleece is used, thick, ensemble completed by. a Geverlet of tan 


soft and light as eider down. They are _ taffeta. 


beautifully finished with five-inch Two new and original colors, cOpper and 
satin ribbon in pure white or any of canary yellow, are featured in ‘the “Stand- 
the pastel tints. These are very de- ard” solid color blanket for 1931, and 
sirable for use With sheets and pillow these same lovely tints appear in the re- 
slips of fine creamy white Spanish  versible two-color plain or decorated blank- 
linen with deep hemstitched hems, ets—yellow combined with copper or rose 
medallions of fine mosaic and satin peach with Oriental blue or orchid and green 
stitch embroidery, or with sheets and _ with orchid or rose, permitting a varied dech. 
slips of pure white Irish linen, with  rative effect as the blankets are bound with 
an elaborate monogram above the a wide two-color satin ribbon. The ‘‘Modern- 
hemstitched hem. Other white blank- ist” blanket, primarily intended for a man’s 


Above—This very. fine solid color 
pure wool blanket bound with satin 
ribbon comes in exquisite tones. 


Courtesy North Star Woollen Mill Co. 


In the pure wool “Symphony” blank- 
ets, various shades of pastel tones 
are delightfully blended into ombre 
stripes. Courtesy Old Town Blanket Co. 


room but equally suitable 
for any tastefully ap- 
pointed setting, features 
an Oriental motif in the 
same lustrous pastel tints. 
Summer blankets of gos- 
samer weight in pure wool 
are woven in solid colors 
only, either in the stand- 
ard colors or the new 
French pastel shades. 
“Siesta,” or “Slumber” 
throws show distinctive 
weaves and rich colors. 
In a new blanket called 
“Camwool,’ woven from 
pure wool and camelhair, 
pastel shades are blended 
with natural camelhair 
color, giving a two-tone 
ensemble border and hor- 
izontal pastel stripes in 
several combinations 
through the balance of 
the blanket. In ‘“Sym- 
phony,” an_ attractive 
ombre design is secured 
by blending graduated 
shades of turquoise, or- 
chid, peach, rose, blue, 
green, gold, or rust. A new 
polka dot reversible pure 
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The fastidious homemaker can now fit up her beds with sheets, 
pillow slips and stitched pads in matching pastel colors. The 
pads are available in a range of dainty colors, or in white and 
the sheets and pillow slips in the solid soft tones, or w hite com- 
bined with a great variety of colors. Courtesy Marshall Field 


wool blanket bound with moiré silk ribbon is available in 
jade green with orchid, rose or yellow, or in peach and 
turquoise blue. “Slumber” throws in a new diagonal weave 
are soft, light and in lovely tones of rust, melon, rose, tan, 
orchid and blue and combinations of these. A new dis- 
covery in blanket weaving known as the “Pelage” process 
takes its theory and name from small fur bearing animals, 
which grow an extra, underlying warm coat of fur in win- 
ter called the pelage. 

Not a feather’s weight has been added, but the deep 
thick nap is like a fine, close fur and the blankets actually 
have a softer texture and downier finish. Different kinds 
of wool and different ways of weaving give a variety of 
textures and of these “bi-wool” is the newest. It is double 
woven, having one side of soft lamb’s wool, the reverse of 
resilient full-grown wool. This makes a thicker, warmer 
blanket than if it were all of the finest fibres and the sur- 
face fluffy and springy. Bi-wool blankets are all white, or in two 
shades of blue, rose, erchid, gold, nile or apricot. Blanket covers 
are made from crépe de Chine or Corean silk in every color with 
bands and borders of Binche, Milan or Valenciennes lace. 

The most elaborate puffs or comforts are made from chiffon vel- 
vet, in pastel shades filled with the finest quality of lamb’s wool, 
hand quilted in attractive designs and finished on three sides with a 
full picot edged 
scalloped ruffle. 
Extremely deco- 
rative are the 
satin covered 
comforts in sky 
or Copen blue, green, 
peach, pink, yellow or 
gold, finished with a 
silk cord and quilted 
with a rose and ribbon design. Puffs of chiffon taffeta in French or robin’s-egg blue, 
peach, champagne or jade are quilted in diamonds, with tulips or blue bells. Ser- 
viceable as well as beautiful are the new “‘Carlinese” comforts in apricot, bois-de- 
rose, or any other color quilted with exclusive designs, filled with finest Jamb’s 
wool and signed with the maker’s name. Chaise longue covers of velvet, satin or 
taffeta are frilled or flounced and embroidered or ornamented with Trapunto quilt- 
ing in wide bands or medallions. 

From Hardinsburg, one of the most picturesque regions of Kentucky, come 
beautifully quilted comforts, chaise longue covers and coverlets of satin, taffeta, 
or sateen in exquisite pastel colors. The work is done by the native needlewomen 
of the region and the skill transmitted from mother to daughter through many gen- 
erations has reached great perfection. Much of the fine hand work is done by young 

(Continued on page 89) ' 


Left — Extremely pretty 
and very practical is this 
coverlet of heavy taffeta 
silk with deep flounce in 
pastel green, obtainable 
in many colors. Courtesy 


R. H. Macy & Co., Ine. 


Lower left—This is an ad- 
aptation of Empire Pe- 
riod combining cream 
and gold with blue and 
touches of orchid. Drap- 
eries and the head of the 
bed are printed linen 


Below—Rich, creamy An- 
tique Milan and point de 
Venise lace combined in 
this bedspread is particu- 
larly effective with the 
dark mahogany. Courtesy 
Grande Maison de Blane 
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The Decorators’ Exhibition 


At Grand Rapids Where Decorators from the Different States Met to Organize the 


American Institute of Interior Decorators, They Exhibited a Series of Delightful 


Rooms, Stylizing What Constitutes Good Taste in Home Decoration 


HE interior decorator today seems so 

inherent in our social civilization, so 

essential a part of the progress of 
beauty in our homes, that it is hard to re- 
member it is only a few years since the 
term came into use. It started with some 
artists, architects and others who had a 
natural taste for good things, a style and 
originality that showed understanding, and 
a realization of the importance of the right 
use of scale and color in the home. Of 
course, these pioneers in this significant field, 
who were really creative artists, have been 
followed by groups of workers who studied 
in various schools and colleges or who had 
a natural aptitude for this work, until today 
decorating has become a profession that has 
a wide appeal, especially for men and 
women of taste who wish to earn their liv- 
ing and do not desire to lose their social 
contact with the world. Naturally, among 
these various groups there have been some 
who, by perseverance and ability and knowl- 
edge, have reached the top of the ladder 
and are recognized in a world wide fashion. 


Mr. William R. Moore (first President of the American In- 
stitute of Interior Decorators), who was responsible for lay- 
out and design of this interesting exhibition, decorated a 
charming country house dining room with white walls, a 
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By PIERRE DUTEL 


And these interior decorators have slowly 
but surely shown by their creation in the 
development of beautiful homes, what con- 
stituted good taste. In a way, they have 
stylized certain periods and types of home 
decoration that have become very popular 
with the mass of the buying public. 

To interest the decorators and show what 
Grand Rapids, the famous furniture center, 
had to offer in the way of furniture for the 
modern home, a meeting was called on July 
8th at this center of furniture interest, and 
invitations were sent out to large groups of 
the most representative of the decorators to 
come to Grand Rapids and create a suite of 
rooms, furnishing them with what they con- 
sidered necessary for the adornment of a 
delightful home. It was not insisted that the 
decorators use Grand Rapids merchandise 
but if they found things they desired for 
these rooms at this source of supply, they 
were aided in every possible way to assemble 
the interiors. 

I happened to be one who was asked to 
decorate a room and wish to state that I 
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would not have thought it was possible to 
find so many interesting pieces of well styled 
and designed furniture in any one commercial 
center. Grand Rapids has indeed become 
the largest furniture market in the whole 
world and sends forth to the four corners of 
the globe an immense supply of furniture and 
building materials for the home. 

It is interesting to note here that one of the 
earliest trading posts was a small settle- 
ment out in Michigan known as Grand Rap- 
ids. It began trading with the Indians, and 
lonely settlers brought skins and furs to trade 
for food stuffs and other commodities. Later, 
this settlement developed into a large lumber 
tract and most of the woods and timbers were 
felled there and shipped down the streams to 
mills along the river bank. There they were 
set up and planed into building materials for 
homes and other things. Naturally, it became 
important to use this lumber in every prac- 
tical endeavor and that started the Grand 
Rapids furniture business which has grown in 
half a century to such enormous proportions. 

(Continued on page 80) 


bright green ceiling with scalloped valance, and a collection 
of delightful 18th Century furniture, manufactured in Grand 
Rapids. The green chintz draperies edged with bright yel- 
low, tied the ceiling and floor and brought the room together 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY EUGENE HUTCHINSON 
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MrisE. A. Belmont used grained walls to simulate wood with Mrs. Irene Sidley created a delightful summery feeling in a 
rich English crewel embroidery curtains and warm toned city living room with rich dark green painted walls. She used 
damask upholstery for a man’s living room in a city home. upholstered furniture in gay rose flowered chintz: com- 
The furniture is extremely fine reproductions of English bined with the more formal pieces of 18th Century mahogany, 


periéds, A flower painting and old mirror decorated the walls this made a restful setting for a city room in the summer 
* 
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Mrs. Rogerson, of the Arden Studios, brought a feeling of 
French and Swedish decoration into this room with her de- 
lightful Dufy panels and lovely Swedish ware. The furniture 
of modern design was a chic note with accents of bright colors. 
It opened into a garden also furnished by the Arden Studios 


Miss Gheen, Inc. selected one of the most dramatic wallpapers 
of huge calla lilies on a black ground. It has all the sugges; 
tions of a Georgia O’Keeffe drawing and the highly polished 
woods in light colors played up to this startling background. 
The modern drawings on mirrored glass were a note of interest 
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Building for Enduring Beauty 


The Combination of Building Materials Must Be Absolutely 
Right, or the Home Will Lose Beauty and Value. Second of a Series 


ELECTING exterior ma- 
\ tesa: is a most impor- 

tant feature of the design 
of a home. It is not an easy 
choice, on account of the ‘in- 
tricate technical factors in- 
volved. This is because most 
exterior materials have a dual 
nature—they are a part of the 
structure of the building as 
well as of its finish. For ex- 
ample, a masonry wall must 
have an artistic surface or 
finish; it must offer a weather- 
tight bulwark to protect the 
interior of the house; and, as 
a structural element, it must 
be tied to the other construc- 
tion in a number of ways that 
require technical skill and ex- 
perience. Clearly, these are 
matters for the architect to 
decide. 

In any case, the 

exterior materials is ‘n 
gether a coldly reas 
cess. Where conside n 
style, scale, color, texturi 
light and shade are so grea 


involved, as they are in 
artistic imagination shou 
have free play. There shoul 
be a willingness to experi- 
ment. Almost always the best 
results can come only from 
having samples o! h impor- 
tant material cons ted on 
the site—a few square feet-of 
wall and roof and flooring 
material laid up, studied and 


By JOHN TAYLOR BOYD, Jr. 


Above—The charming effect of 
light broad surfaees, enlivened by 
delicate details and soft textures, 
in this case, painted shingles, 
makes wood a favored material, 
where background for foliage is de- 
sired. Walker & Gillette, architects 


Below—Stuceo surfaces are al- 
most indispensable for a country 
house of the Southern or California 
type. Almost any light color may 
be used for stucco, brilliant tones 
or pastels. It has a fascinating 
texture. B. R. Maybeck, architect 


changed for the right effect. 

It isnot that the most expen- 
sive materials should always be 
used. Often inexpensive ma- 
terials, simply but artistically 
treated and combined, give 
best results. Primarily the 
question is which materials are 
best suited to the particular 
result desired—whether, for 
instance, the design is a rus- 
tic, homespun house, or a 
sophisticated mansion. 

This refers, however, only 
to the general character of the 
materials. For, out of a wide 
range of materials and finishes 
of a particular type, one 
should select that particular 
combination which seems most 
suited to the home in question. 
To choose a combination that 
has proved successful in a 
house that has already been 
built, under the assumption 
that it will prove equally suc- 
cessful in another house, in- 
vites failure. This mistake is 
frequently made, particularly 
by people who cannot visual- 
ize quite clearly the architect’s 
design, and who feel that they 
are “on safe ground” if they 
adopt a combination of mate- 
rials that “has been tried out.” 
They overlook the fact that 
the success of their choice de- 
pends upon its being in perfect 
harmony with the artistic con- 

(Continued on page 65) 
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RINTED BY HAND 


from the original wood blocks 
over one hundred years old... 


A chintz with a‘‘once-upon-a-time”’ flavor. . .We discovered this 

print used as a window shade in an old house, belonging to a 

descendant of a signer of the Declaration of Independence. Truth 

is indeed stranger than fiction, for we unearthed the original 

EF wood blocks, unused since 1844, at our printer’s in England... 
a As a stained glass window enriches the light that passes through, 
SCHUMACH ER so this softly glazed chintz warms the slanting sunbeams into 
& tones of old wine and polished wood. It belongs in a room mel- 
GG): low with living —a study, library or music room. Schumacher 
. Fabrics are sold only through decorators, upholsterers and the 

decorative departments of department stores. Offices at 60 

West 40th Street, New York. Also in Boston, Chicago, Phil- 

adelphia, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Grand Rapids, Detroit. 
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Features in a Vitally 
Designed and Exe- 


cuted Modern Room 


All the Details of This Room Are 
Extremely Brilliant—the Rugs, the 
Chair Covering, the Metal Work— 


Frances T. Miller, Inc., Assembler 


PHOTO BY MATTIE EDWARDS HEWITT 


ABOVE In this corner of 
one of Miss Miller’s 
rooms the radiator grille was 
designed by Gus Bundy, the 
rug by Storrs, from the Pear- 
son Studios and the vase by 
Archipenko. The chair, de- 
signed by Frances T. Miller, 
is black lacquer wood cover- 
ed in black and white jute 
from F. Schumacher & Co. 


IGHT—“Jun 
modern ser¢ 
Challenger. Her 
represents jungle 
creepers against ar 
sky. The backgre in 
with large leay f 
shades of green, alr 
houettes, and l 
delicate tones of pink. } 
cuted on leat i 


PHOTO BY PETER A. JULEY 
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Moadis on Avenue 


Between 49849" Streets) 


ine old Italian room interpreted by a staff decorator illustrates the subtle manner in which these galle ries bring 
ther all details of background, furniture, draperies, lighting effects and textiles into an impressive harmony. 


Complete installations available at any distance. 
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INSIST ON SHEV.LIN 


Shevlin Pine may be 
stained any tone from 
Pumpkin Pine to Puri- 
tan Brown—or even 
vivid French blue or 
apricot shades. Consult 
a competent architect 
and a skillful millwork 
company. 


PINE HOMES AND 
PINE INTERIORS 
Constanthy referred to 
by architects, editors, 
and decorators. Forty 
exclusive pictures of 
beautiful pine rooms 
togetherwithanauthen- 
tic account of the use 
of pine in American 
homes. Mail check for 
One Dollar to nearest 
sales office. 


CHICAGO 
Dept. 219, 1866—208 
South La Salle Street Building 


NEW YORK 


PINE --- LOOK FOR 


>. Bell, New York City. Millwork by Henry Klein and Company, New York City. 
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enthouse in EREVLIL ARE 


N this modern penthouse, Shevlin Pine Knotty Finish has taken yet another leaf from 
time’s notebook. In subtle antique tones, it reproduces the effect of aged sea-water 
pine stained by decades of exposure to the New England Atlantic. Even the priceless 
pine from the Boston and Maine dock has.a worthy rival in this present day Shevlin Pine 
skillfully stained. 

Connoisseurs of pine will note the choice character of the knots and the beautiful 
millwork in panel and dental mouldings and fireplace trim. Selected at the mill for size, 
type, and location of knots, Shevlin Pine Knotty Finish is especially suited for fine millwork. 
To aid architects and decorators, it is selected in Small Knot Type for raised panels, 
paneled doors, elaborate cornices, and mantels, and in Large Knot Type for vertical 
paneled wainscot, simple mantels, and doors. : 

This careful selection as to the purpose for which the pine is to be used and the 
type of knot desired, makes Shevlin Pine Knotty Finish the choice of the discriminating, 


Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Company 
Dept. 219, 900 First National-Soo Line Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
N. H. Morgan, Sales Agent Dept. 219 Dept. 219 Dept. 219, 1806 
Dept. 219, 1205 Graybar Building 1030 Monadnock Building Petroleum Securities Building | Royal Bank Building 


THE LABEL:+:+ OUR OFFICES WILL SUPPLY YOUR LUMBER DEALER 
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ditions of the specific site and of the design—with the style, charac- 
ter, foliage, colors, sky, quality of daylight and other factors that 
are apt to vary with each site. This artistic harmony is a subtle mat- 
ter and to some extent it can only be understood by being felt. 

In this consideration of appropriateness to site, one should keep 
in mind the effect of the house in relation to neighboring houses, 
particularly if these adjacent houses in themselves are successful 
examples of architecture. Too often people ignore the fact that it 
is the design of the houses as they are seen together along a street 
or as they group in a neighborhood, that makes them beautiful. 
The effect of the individual house is much less important. 

This is a hard lesson for the individual to learn. Often an owner 
is anxious, in good competitive American style, to “‘put his best foot 
forward,” trying to build a better house than Jones built across the 
street and a better house than Black and White have built each side 
of him. But, to be swept away by that competitive urge invites 
disaster. A crazy-quilt, a Jacob’s coat of many colors, may result in 
the group effect. This destroys the repose, the harmony, of the en- 
semble of the street or countryside. One should not, therefore, choose 
materials that clash, either with each other or with the general effect 
made by the houses in the neighborhood. The finest neighborhoods, 
those having admitted beauty and charm, have gradually acquired a 
harmony of effect that is hard to define but is none the less real. 
Often this effect is produced by a preference—but not an exclusive 
use, be it noted—for local materials. This is apt to be a sound eco- 
nomic move, as I pointed out in the previous article. Not only does 
this practice create harmonious group effects in houses, but also it 
may result in a more artistic, skillful and appropriate handling of 
the materials. Since the artistic use of materials is largely a handi- 
craft process, architects and building craftsmen obtain the best re- 
sults by using materials that they are most familiar with. Such 
familiarity does not breed contempt, but, on the contrary, it should 
stimulate a remarkable resourcefulness in developing a wide range 
of variation in finish which results from long experience. Experience 
develops with variation in the color, texture, scale, pattern, decora- 
tive effects of materials, and this, in itself, should prevent a too- 
monotonous effect in the grouping of houses in a neighborhood. This 
skill in the use of local materials is mainly responsible for the re- 
nown of the beautiful European villages and countrysides, and in 
this country, for the beauty of the ledgestone and brick suburbs 
of Philadelphia, of Westchester County, the frame homes of rural 
New England, and the stucco houses of California, Texas and of 
Florida. 

It is not necessary to repeat here all the warnings against ex- 
aggerating the surface effects of materials—against devising those 
combinations of loud, clashing colors, those tortured textures, the 
too-crude rusticity, the over-sophistication, the exaggerated jointing 
of masonry, and other affectations. Generally, a simple, harmonious 


Brick, especially brick and oak, has endless variety of color and 
banding, and harmonizes with other materials, as shown in this 
Tudor facade. Lewis Bowman, architect 
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For substantial effects, the solidity and charm of masonry are suit- 
able. No material has a greater range of color, texture and chars 
acter. Evans, Moore & Woodbridge, architects 


effect should be the aim; within that limit, the greater the richness 
and variety that we obtain, the better. This consideration is becom- 
ing of greater importance because of the increasing use—and a good 
practice it is—of several exterior materials in a house to make an 
interesting and charming combination. 

The relation of architectural style to the choice of materials 
should be considered. In some cases this relationship is closer than 
in others. Almost any material goes well with Early American or 
Georgian types. It is also one of the few styles for which wood is 
appropriate. In recent years architects have increased the artistic 
possibilities of the Early American type by introducing into it 
greater variety in combinations of materials, of the kind that is 
responsible for charming effects that are characteristic of the pic- 
turesque “English” types. Brick, stone, shingles, clapboards—par- 
ticularly in rustic effects—tend to dispel that monotonous appear- 
ance of which some people complain in the Early American style. 

For houses of Spanish or Italian derivation, the broad, flat ex- 
panses of wall surface, usually very light in color, are a character- 
istic feature that calls for certain materials, such as stucco. The 
French farmhouse type looks well either in stucco, or in masonry, 
forming a base for other materials used in combination—such as oak 
trim, metal windows, and slate or tile roofs. 

With the picturesque English types of mediaeval derivation, 
masonry of course, in combination with slate or tile roofs, provides 
that stony, sturdy appearance that is so admirable in this style of 
architecture. Rustic fieldstone may be used in combination with 
brick details—such as chimneys, doorways, porches, according to 
the needs of the design—and also with porch and terrace floor and 
steps of stone, stone flagging or tile. 

One should remember that the historic styles were, as everyone 
knows, developed mainly through the use of local materials. To some 
extent, the character of these styles depends upon the possibilities 
and limitations of specific building materials. The combination of 
stucco wall with tile roofs and with stone or wood trim, that is char- 
acteristic of Spanish architecture, is perhaps the clearest case in 
point. 

It usually happens that one material is more conspicuous on the 
exterior than the others. That material becomes then the dominant 
material in the combination and it should provide the keynote of 
color, scale and texture for the whole effect. Often this material is 
a wall material, particularly when it is repeated to a large extent in 
terraces, walls, outbuildings and garden details. However, in some 
cases, the roof material may dominate, either because of its striking 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Broadway To Date 


The Critics Themselves Come in for a Bit of Criticism—We Take a Look Back- 
ward at the Old Season, and Cast a Hopeful, Prophetic Eye Toward the New 


The actors are, it seems, the usual 
three: 
Husband, wife and lover. 
—GEorRGE MEREDITH. 


HE phrase “he is well-sea- 
soned”’ must have been first 


used of dramatic critics. Well- 
seasoned, I suppose, means many 
seasons. Some of us are seasoned 
in the wood and some others of us 
are seasoned with pepper and salt. 

Of course we’re a bad lot. If all 
mankind loves a lover, it is just 
as true that all mankind loathes 
a critic. Yet we are, in a way, 
educational, I suppose, and some- 
times, I believe, entertaining. 

Personally, I have been follow- 
ing the stage both as critic and lay- 
man for forty years. And let me 
tell you, ladies and gentlemen, that 
I still sit with the same breathless 
expectancy and child-like pleasure 
before the curtain as I did when 
I used to go to see Gillette in “Held 
by the Enemy” and Joe Jefferson 
in “Rip Van Winkle.” 

And, truth to tell, ’m not much 
of a critic at all in the staid, 
academic, fe-fi-fo-fum meaning of 
the word. I call myself a gustato- 
rian, a word that I invented from 
the Latin word gustus or gusto or 
gustatus, meaning the variations of 
taste. I merely tell you what I like 
and why I like it and what I don’t 


like and why I don’t like it. And I may 
whisper, ladies and gentlemen,—if you don’t 
tell any one—that’s all there is to those 
terrible words critic and criticism. It’s mere- 
ly giving the world a piece of your mind. 
Of course, if it is backed up by years of 
acquaintance with your subject, all the 
better. So I hope I’m not always right. It’s 
so dull to be always right. The great virtue 
is to be honest. I cannot hope ever to reach 
the hundred per cent mark of my friend, 


By BENJAMIN DeCASSERES 
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Adele Astaire, who is charming the audiences of 
; : 

The Band Wagon,” one of the successes of the 
current season, produced at the New Amsterdam 


Left—With Mme. Alla Nazimova in the leading 
role, the Theatre Guild will produce Eugene 
O’Neill’s trilogy, “Mourning Becomes Electra” 


The “Third Little Show” continues to draw a 
crowd. Gertrude McDonald, right, is an impor- 
tant member of the cast. At the Music Box 


The Theatre Guild will open its season’ this 
year with “He” by Alfred Savoir. Claude Rains, 
below, will have the leading réle in this play 


George Jean Nathan, who is almost 
always right and always honest. 
Having heaved that off my chest 
at the beginning of the new sea- 
son, I look around for some point- 
ers about the.fall and winter fare; 
but it is a little too early yet to 
draw up the big productions. But 
one thing I can prophesy: it is 
going to be an O’Neill season. The 
Theatre Guild will in October 
produce his new trilogy, “‘Mourn- 
ing Becomes Electra.” There are 
three plays. All I am permitted to 
tell you, although I’ve read it, is 
that the same characters pass 
through all plays, it is laid in a 
New England seaport town at the 
close of the Civil War—and that 
it is tremendous drama. Besides 
this, it is said that Jed Harris con- 
templates an O’Neill cycle. As Mr. 
Harris is one of our most com- 
petent and artistic producers, we 
may be assured of O'Neill as he 
has never been seen before. 
Other productions scheduled by 
the Guild are “The Son of God,” 
by Claire and Paul Sifton; “Re- 
union in Vienna,” a comedy by 
Robert E. Sherwood; a new play 
by Sidney Howard; ‘The House 
of Connelly,” by Paul Green; 
“Versailles,” by Emil Ludwig, in 
which we shall see Wilson, Lloyd- 
George and Clemenceau on the 


stage, which is rather gasping. There will 
also be several other living persons besides 
Lloyd-George on view: Mrs. Wilson and 
Sir Basil Zaharoff, the far-famed ‘‘man of 
mystery.” 
THE CLOSING SEASON. 

Looking over the season just closed, I 
find that nothing succeeds like sex. 

Of course, it goes without saying, that 
everybody is interested in sex. I suppose 


it is because sex has something to do with — 


<< €Continued on page 90) 
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Bevesk YING WEL BE READY 


W HEN Y O U GaeEael H-E RE , MADAM ” 


TELEPHONE CONVENIENCE HELPS KEEP HOUSE- 
HOLDS EFFICIENT AND SERVANTS SATISFIED 


MANAGING a modern household is an intricate business. 
Successful managers use business-like methods in or- 


ganizing activity, avoiding waste, cutting costs and 


maintaining morale. Quite naturally they insist upon 


having enough telephones. 


Conveniently located throughout the house—in 
bedroom or boudoir, living-room or library—in 
kitchen, pantry, laundry, garage—those telephones 


save minutes and steps for every one, every day. There's 


no rushing from room to room or up and down stairs. 
Madam-the-manager can make or receive calls any- 
where at any time, quickly, comfortably. Servants 
need not be diverted from their proper duties. 

In many residences, there is an additional central 
office line for servants’ use. Courtesies of that kind 
make them work more willingly ...and make the 
manager’s job much easier. 

Individual telephone requirements vary widely. 
The local telephone company will gladly advise you 
as to the equipment best suited to your own house 


or apartment. Just call the Business Office. 


The pantry telephone enables your major-domo to order supplies and attend to the details of 
household business, while keeping a watchful eye on his staff. Other servants can make or 
receive necessary calls without interfering with their work or disturbing the rest of the household. 


int the laundry, a handy telephone saves many a climb Your maid will be grateful for a telephone in her own In the garage, a telephone makes motors quickly and easily 
up and down the basement stairs. room ... for the convenience and privacy it affords. available to all the family. 
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This Season Is Given Up to the Practical Work of 


Getting Ready for Spring and Summer Beauty 


A clump of single peonies 
—Fusyama. For these gor- 
geous summer flowers the | 
soil is prepared deeply in 
order that the long fleshy 
roots may luxuriate in 
their old age. Make an ef- 
fort this month to enlarge 
your peony collection 


——— 


One of the most effective 
of the single peonies— 
Ama-no-sode. Now is the 
season for planting pe- 
onies and it is a rule of 
the wise gardener not to 
set the new ones where 
the old ones grew unless 
the soil has been renewed 


HEN September comes, the feeling that summer is over 
WI itive suddenly and completely. In the Middle West and 

on the New England hills, frost may be expected before the 
middle of the month, and although death and destruction do not 
necessarily follow, plants and gardens assume a woe-begone and 
bedraggled aspect. 

In such localities it is the gardener’s plain duty to clear out dam- 
aged plants, removing the annuals bodily and cutting down perennials 
to destroy rapidly ripening seeds which would produce millions of 
seedlings to be weeded out next spring. 

TULIPS AND CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Places vacated by annuals should be deeply dug and fertilized in. 
preparation for newly ordered tulips which should arrive later in the 
month. If tulip bulbs were Saved last spring, they may-be planted as 
soon as the ground is ready. The earlier tulips are planted the earlier 
and more evenly they come up next spring. 

Special pains should be taken to plant tulips at least six inches 
deep, and to make certain that they are at an even depth. Deep plant- 
ing is not only beneficial, but it also gives the gardener a chance to 
play a sort of conjurer’s trick, by filling the bed with chrysanthemums 
on top of the tulips. A great quantity of chrysanthemums can be 
grown in an out of the way nursery to be brought into the garden 
after other plants have faded and gone. ; 

By so doing, three crops of flowers may be wrung from the same 
ground, tulips in May, annuals in June, July, and August, and chrys- 
anthemums in September, October, and November. As soon as the 
winter puts an end to their brave bloom, the chrysanthemums must 
be ruthlessly torn out, the ground smoothed and covered with manure 
or marsh hay to protect the tulips. 

Where the climate is too severe for late chrysanthemums, Septem- 
ber is the time to remove specimen plants to boxes and pots and put 
them under shelter. A deep cold-frame or pit is very useful, and the 
sash need not be kept on except when actual freezing is expected. 
Light cloth shades will afford ample protection. 

- (Continued on page 95) 
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Seal in tree health the Science Way 


Cavity treatment is a branch of tree surgery demanding the 


ae 
TheBartlettWay S : és 
{Above} ea highest technical skill and scientific background. Be- 
“Woodley”, estate of the : 
Hon: Hiaty z pak of I cause it must help to heal natural defects, and because 
Washington, D. C. ~, its results are so highly visible, such work calls for ex- 


ceptional training and skill. 


At the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories cavity treat- 
ment is the special study of the country’s leading tree 


pathologists. Coincident with their findings has devel- 
oped a technic in cavity treatment exclusive with Bartlett, 
including the use of the famous Bartlett Heal Collar, 
and Vick’s Nuwud. When Bartlett treats a cavity ‘the 
tree is assured every chance for healthy healing and 


the added beauty which modern science can accomplish. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


Home Office: Stamford, Connecticut 
Branch Offices: 


‘ Philadelphia Chicago Richmond, Va., Box 8 
Cavity work by Bartlett on the White Plains (Evanston) West End Station 
Boston Danbury, Conn, Bay Shore, L. I., Box 118 


campus trees at Dartmouth College, EXCLUSIVE BARTLETT FEATURESVICKS NUWUD, BARTLETT HEAL COLLAR Westbury, L.I. Pittsfield, Mass. ; 
Hanover, N. aH. Orange, N. J. Wilmington, Del. Washington, D. C., Box 3103 
J Saf ; Syracuse, N. Y. New Haven,Conn. East Providence, R. I. 


Operating also the Bartlett School of Tree Surgery and the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories 
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A Restoration in an Old Coach Town 


Built before 1800, this Small Farmhouse in the Picturesque Old Town 
of Fayetteville, N. Y., Now Rejuvenated, Stands Witness to the Beauty 


Hidden under the Shabby Exterfor of an Early Colonial Relic 
By HARRIET SISSON GILLESPIE 
Charles H. Umbrecht, Architect 
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Main elevation of Mr. and 
Mrs. R.R. Porter’s home in 
Fayetteville. This old relic, 
converted from an aban- 
doned barn and now re- 
stored, is again taking its 
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place in the community 
after a century and more. 
Such delightful Colonial 
details as the ornamental 


or 


wooden grilles, Colonial 
rails and iron grilles give 
a look of mellow age 
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The floor plan of the 
home at Fayetteville 
shows the interesting utili- 
zation of the floor space 
to give the greatest room 
and comfort. Here, as 
= formerly, the lovely old 
front door opens into the 
living room and the wind- 
ing stairs rise from one 
corner. Especially signifi- 
cant are old stone mantels 
“i in living and dining rooms 
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Technique—‘the man- 
ner of artistic perform- 
ance is the success- 


ful use of details. In the 
designing of Decorators 
Furniture Company's 
pieces it is displayed in 
the inlay of fine woods, 
the richness of. hand- 
painted motifs, the del- 
cacy of carved orna- 
ments—and above all 
the combination of the 
whole in perfect har- 
mony. The lovely pieces 
that result take their 
place proudly with the 
rare and beautiful pieces 


of the Old World. 


To create a bedroom or boudoir, expressive of personality and a gracious life, warmth and 
richness of color are necessary. Such harmonious beauty has been achieved by the Decorators 
Furniture Company in the models they design for intimate interiors. These lovely pieces are on 
permanent exhibition in our showrooms at 385 Madison Avenue, to which decorators and 


their clients are cordially welcomed. 


~ Decorators FURNITURE ©o, inc 


383 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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OLLOWING the old Genesee Turnpike, laid out in 1794 
eastward out from Syracuse, N. Y., the road is found to 
lead through a beautiful stretch of country, hemmed in 
on either side by low ranges of billowy green hills; in the fore- 
ground are many attractive modern homes that have rather re- 
cently sprung up. 

A few miles farther along the old post road where, in Colonial 
days, the cumbersome stage coaches plied on their run between 
Albany and Buffalo, one glimpses a cluster of little houses of 
an earlier period, half hidden by encompassing trees with a 
slender white church spire rising in their midst. 

A turn of the road, a slight rise of ground, and one is suddenly 
transported into the heart of a typical New England village w hose 
pleasantly shaded main street is bordered by comely white houses, 
set in dooryards of boxwood and old fashioned flowers with great 
elms and maples arching high overhead. 

It is the see town of Fayetteville, where once was heard 
the clatter of hoofs and the blast of the coach horn, as the old 
stage coach drew up to the posting tavern, where came many 
important personages to partake of its hospitality. Among them, 
so tradition goes, was the famous Frenchman, General Lafay- 
ette, whose patronymic it today so proudly bears. 

When first established in 1791, the town was literally hewn 
out of the virgin forest and its sturdy white houses built of en- 
during white pine, many of them still standing as witness to 
the time resisting qualities of the wood and to the skill of pioneer 
builders. 

And, because this picturesque up-state town, with its trim 
Colonial houses, hospitable porticos and welcoming doorways is 
still architecturally unspoiled, it has attracted many real home 
folks from neighboring urban centers who have found in its peace- 
ful atmosphere and sweet serenity of spirit an antidote to the 
nerve racking turmoil of city life. 

Not a few of the old landmarks, still bearing traces of original 
beauty, have been picked up by those who love old houses and 
re-modeled into the most captivating of small homes. One old 
relic, estimated to have been built before 1800, now charmingly 
restored, is taking its place in the community after a lapse of 
a century. 

It. still occupies the original corner plot, overlooking a quiet 
street on the edge of the town and, if passing that way, one may 
see a friendly white house, a bit prim perhaps, but in a nice old 
fashioned way, yet with an air of conscious dignity as of one who 
is an inheritor of a happy, if not a distinguished past. 

It has deep, brooding eaves, pleasant small-paned windows, 
framed in shutters of mitis green, and a beautiful, original door- 

(Continued on page 88) 


The dining room, 
which has been 
slightly enlarged, 
has the inviting air 
of the oldtime inter- 
ior, due in a meas- 
ure to the low ceil- 
ing height of the 
original which has 
wisely beenretained 


In the old parlor, 
now the living 
room, the chimney 
piece and graceful 
Colonial stairs to- 
gether with an in- 
viting arrangement 
of Early American 
furniture are im- 
portant factors in 
its rejuvenation 


In the living room 
in the wing of this 
house, the soft 
brown tones of the 
old wood, the cop- 
pery red of decora- 
tive fabrics and the 
autumn tints of old 
hooked rugs give 
the _ indescribable 
look of mellow age 
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The new Danersk Randolph group fits every re- 
quirement of people whose tastes are cultured, 
but whose budgets are modest. 

Connoisseurs agree that the ideal dining room 
group in American Federal mahogany isa collection 
of pieces from two sources far apart geographically, 
but closely related in tradition; Duncan Phyfe din- 
ing table and chairs, from Old New York; together 
with Hepplewhite serving table and sideboard, 
derived from the hunting tables of Old Virginia. 

This, then, is the aristocratic basis of the Danersk 
Randolph group. 

Its rare simplicity will be especially prized by 
collectors; for they, of all folk, know how widely 
and patiently one must search to find simple pieces 
of such distinguished pedigree. 


tp New York AND 
OLD VIRGINIA MEET 


In designing and building this chaste mahogany 
group, we kept in mind the limited size of most 
present-day dining rooms, and also the special re- 
quirements of the combination dining room and 
living room. 

Modern science has aided our master craftsmen 
to make the Danersk reproductions even more pet- 
fect in joinery than the original antiques — never- 
theless, the Danersk prices are exceedingly modest. 
Come and see this choice group, and many other 
new pieces for each room of your home. 

Erskine-Danforth Corporation, Designers and 
makers of choice furniture. NEW YORK: 383 Madison 
Avenue; CHICAGO: 620 North Michigan Avenue; 
Distributors: BOSTON: 132 Newbury Street; Los 
ANGELES: 2869 West 7th Street. 
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The largest small table we have ever found, 
It is both extension and drop-leaf. With 
leaves down it has a friendly living room 
character; with the leaves up and fully ex- 
tended it will dine 8 people. Write today 
to our Dept. H for our free, illustrated 
book, ‘‘How to Know Good Furniture,’’ de- 
scribing hundreds of other Danersk pieces 


DANERSK 
FURNITURE 
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Wounds and Cavities in Shade Trees 


REES are different from other 

plants in that they possess a 

woody structure of extreme com- 
plexity with which to lift their foliage 
into the air. Varying with the species 
and the environment, this woody 
trunk and its branches may reach 
large proportions. The leaves of all 
plants must be advantageously ori- 
ented to receive the energy required 
by the plant from the sun to do their 
work. Even though the energy re- 
quirements of plants are great and 
are supplied entirely by utilizing solar 
radiation, the leaves are very efficient. 
The leaves must also be supplied with 
nitrogen and the mineral elements 
which can come only from the soil. 
Also water in a continuous supply 
must be furnished to all parts of the 
tree and furthermore food materials 
for growth must be transported 
throughout the tree from the tips of 
the twigs to the finest rootlets in the 
soil. To accomplish these transporta- 
tion functions it may be surmised that 
the structures and processes in the 
trunk are uniquely complicated. The 
more man has sought to understand 
the processes at work in the trunk of 
a tree the more apparent it becomes 
that the well founded physical laws 
fail to account for what seems to oc- 
cur and some of the processes are 
attributed to vital activities. 

To illustrate the nicety of adjustment 
and marvellous forces at work in a tree the 
process of raising water to the leaves may 
be taken. All leaves are provided with 
breathing pores. When radiant energy is 


available in the daytime and organic food 
is being manufactured in the leaf, these 
pores are opened. At night they are closed. 
Many gallons of water are lost each day 
from the leaves of a tree. At night and in 


Cavity Treatment Based on Sealing 
Action of Filling to Halt Decay 


By Dr. W. HOWARD RANKIN 


Chief Pathologist, Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories 


the winter time little water is lost. If water 
is not continuously supplied as rapidly as 
it is lost many things detrimental to the 
health and life of the tree result. A healthy 
tree under favorable surroundings is pro- 
vided with means of maintaining a constant 
flow of water to meet the needs and losses 
by evaporation. Special structures for tak- 
ing in water are provided in the younger, 
finely branched roots. These structures, 
called root-hairs, make an intimate contact 
with the soil particles and the films of water 
over their surfaces. Water is drawn into the 
cells of the roots by the physical force that 
causes water to move into enclosures con- 
taining more dense solutions. Within the 
central core of the roots are tubes for water 
conduction. These tubes are composed of 
cells specially modified for this function. 
The’ cross walls retained at intervals in 
these tubes and the special thickenings of 
the side walls provide strength to resist 
crushing. Also openings from one tube to 
another provide for lateral movement of 


Above—Flexible cavity filling. The size of the 
cavity is indicated by the penknife which is in- 
serted in the bark beside the wound at lower left 


Left. Experimental cavity with special appara- 
tus installed behind the filling for determining 
the carbon dioxide content of the tree 


Right— Cavity in an elm showing the structural 
bracing, heal collar,” and a portion of the 
non-rigid cavity filling material being installed 


water. Similar tubes are formed in the 
sapwood of the trunk and branches. 
Through this inter-communicating 
system of water conducting tubes 
there is provided a pathway for an 
unbroken column of water from the 
root tips to all of the leaves. 

The force which operates to lift the 
water to the leaves through the tubes 
is provided by the living cells which 
lose water through the pores in the 
leaves. It has been shown that these 
cells exert a pull on the water column 
which may be as great as would be 
represented by 450 pounds to the 
square inch. Such a force is more than 
adequate to lift water as rapidly as it 
is required, even in the tallest trees 
under normal conditions. It is inter- 
esting, however, that this suction 
force applied at the point of water 
loss would fail in raising the water 
column were it not for the structure 
of the tubes. They are constructed so 
that the water column actually hangs 
in them and does not break of its own 
weight. 

It has been determined that water 
has the property of resisting enor- 
mous tensions to pull it apart. Under 
special conditions it is possible for 
water to resist a tension equal to 200 
atmospheres or 3000 pounds to the 
square inch. The tensions in the tall- 
est trees are by no means this great 
and the system of tubes is adequate to in- 
sure continuity of the water column. The 
effective column is, however, greatly re- 
duced if the demand in the leaves is ex- 
treme, because gases contained in the wood 
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<panded and block certain portions of 
the tubes. 

This brief description of the structures and 
forces adapted to raising water to the leaves 
is indicative of the important functions of 
the sapwood in the trunk and branches. 
Equally complicated systems of translocation 
of raw food materials from the soil and of 
manufactured organic food from the leaves 
to all parts of the tree are provided in the 
inner bark and by 
plates of cells in the 
wood. Enclosing 
these food and water 
transportation sys- 
tems and the living 
cells which lay down 
new additions to 
these systems each 
year is the corky 
bark. The bark pro- 
tects the inner tis- 
sues from drying out 
and is added to each 
year by the forma- 
tion of a new layer, 
thus providing for 
enlargement of the 
woody cylinder. 

Many things may 
happen to cause di- 
rect or indirect in- 
jury to trees and 
thus interfere with 
the normal move- 
ment of water and 
food materials in the 
tree. Vertical move- 
ment is provided for 
in the tree and when 
the root system is 
intact and no injur- 
ies have occurred to 
the trunk and main branches the system is 
adequate. But when roots are cut off or are 
killed by poisonous substances, drought, suf- 
focation, and other agencies, the branches 
directly above these injured or dead roots 
suffer from lack of sufficient water and min- 
eral food. The tissues in the tree are not 
adapted for the rapid transfer of these ma- 
terials laterally around the trunk. It is only 
by a slow process and the rearrangement of 
new tissues that defects in the transportation 
systems may be bridged. 

Wounds are one of the important classes 
of injuries that may lead to serious disturb- 
ances in the health of a tree because of their 
interference with the functioning of the 
transportation system. The bark of trees is 
continuous, and although provided with spe- 
cial pores for breathing purposes, it ade- 
quately protects the tree from destructive 
agents. Certain insects may succeed in boring 
their way through the bark, and, by feeding 
and egg deposits, start a process that leads to 
the death of the bark. Usually these insects 
are not likely to attack healthy, rapidly- 
growing trees. Similarly, species of fungi, 
semi-parasitic in nature, often cause bark in- 
jury in weakened trees. These agencies would 
not be so important in starting bark wounds 
were it not for the fact that most trees are 
not as healthy as they should be to escape 
such injury. Also, important injuries are com- 
monly due to violent physical causes, such as 
the splitting and tearing of bark during ice, 
wind, and hail storms, frost cracks, mutila- 
tion of large roots at the base of the trunk, 
the pruning off of large limbs, and abrasions 
made by wires and moving objects. 

_No matter what the nature of the cause 
of a bark wound or how large or small it 
may be, there results a condition that may 


easily lead to further injury. The injured 
bark no longer protects the tissues beneath 
from drying out. The living cells in the 
inner bark and sapwood die. Growth is no 
longer possible in this area. There remains 
an opening in which many kinds of insects 
and fungi may find conditions favorable, 
and they proceed to destroy the dead tissues. 
The activities of such agencies interfere with 
natural healing and often result in enlarging 


A close-up of the apparatus which is used in de- 
termining the carbon dioxide content of the 
wood behind cavity fillings 


the wound. Thus it happens that neglect in 
caring for the health of trees and the natural 
and man-made injuries which result in bark 
wounds start a chain of circumstances that 
are serious to the tree. 

The most inexcusable wound and yet the 
most common is the branch stub left when 
limbs are pruned from a tree. It seems that 
any person who has been associated with 
trees even casually would know that stubs 
always result in delayed healing and may re- 
sult in a permanent wound. Only rarely do 
stubs of any length heal over the cut sur- 
face. Usually the stub must decay and drop 


A cross section of a tree trunk, showing the heal 
and the complete sealing of the wound 
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off before healing of the wound can begin. 
In the interval it is the most serious type of 
wound for it has allowed direct entrance of 
fungi to the heartwood. All limbs that are 
removed should be cut flush with the parent 
branch or the trunk. The shoulder should be 
largely removed in making the cut, or healing 
may not result at the lower edge. It is im- 
portant in shaping a tree, that branches 
needing removal should be cut off before 
they become large. 
This reduces the size 
of the wounds and 
the time required for 
the natural process 
of healing to cover 
them. 

Whenever the 
wood of the tree is 
exposed by the death 
or removal of the 
bark, various kinds 
of fungi find conge- 
nial conditions for 
growth. One of the 
first things that hap- 
pens when wood is 
exposed is that it 
loses water at the 
surface and wound 
gums are formed 
which fill the cell 
cavities just under 
the surface. To an ex- 
tent these processes 
protect the under- 
lying tissue from 
drying out and also 
serve as a temporary 
barrier against fun- 
gus invasion. In 
most trees the outer 
zone of exposed wood 
soon becomes “horny” but in periods of dry- 
ing the wood “checks” due to contraction. 
These “checks”, as they are called, are nar- 
row openings which extend back into the 
healthy wood and they defeat the protective 
action of wound gums and any wound dress- 
ings that may have been applied. The spores 
or seeds of fungi which are wind-borne find 
entrance through these checks in the wood 
and reach the unprotected wood beneath. 
All wounds in trees are only imperfectly pro- 
tected by the natural and man-devised wound 
coverings and until the healing callus tightly 
seals the wound, decay is likely to be initi- 
ated and to spread rapidly. 

The more prevalent type of wood diseases 
initiated in wounds of ornamental trees is 
that known as “wound decay”. The wound 
decays are more local in their effect and 
fortunately easier to control] than the heart- 
wood diseases. The types of fungi and their 
relationship to the progress of wound decay 
have not been determined, but the destruc- 
tion of the wood is due to the saprophytic 
wood destroyers which are unable to pene- 
trate into the healthy woody tissues of the 
tree. Abundant evidence is found in “‘section- 
ing” trees that wound decay is halted as soon 
as the wound is sealed by the normal growth 
of callus. As long as an opening remains, the 
advance of wound decay penetrates deeper 
into the heartwood and on all sides in the 
sapwood. The attempt on the part of the tree 
to develop a roll of callus to bridge the 
wound with a new food and water transpor- 
tation system is often frustrated. The decay 
process may extend into the sapwood under- 
lying the callus thus exposing it to drying 
out and death. Certain types of insects are 
favored at the margin of wound decays 

(Continued: on page 84) 
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‘ntroduce another factor which needs 
to be taken into account. 

I have not mentioned above the 
bulbous plants, many of which are 
both perennial and hardy. Even be- 
fore the arabis there may have been 
in the garden the snowdrops and the 
crocuses and similar bulbs that often 


Perennials for American Gardens 


(Continued from page 55) 


In this same general height range 
come the pinks, or Dianthus, some of 
which are creeping or nearly so, and 
most of which are likely also to be 
exceedingly sweet. The Dianthus 
family would take a book by itself, 
but anyone knows of the aromatic 


_..itagrance of its blooms. 
thrust themselves through the,ate, cgabete peonies are beginning to 
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snow. They are part of our cat} sting hus! 


material. So are the violets and the 
pansies, which, despite my statement _ 
that they are treated as/annuals, bé<¢ 


cause they can be sowed ¢Very year,,« 


do frequently persist, and are then , 


doubly beautiful. fe) Dei 
Into the same considerajon come 


: BS a 
other hardy perennials, a§ the truly...s¢ 


a oR Te es 
are, in the shape of the daliddilsih a ~ 


bewildering variety of colors, ‘hgights 


and effects, leading into the hyacinths 
and the tulips, which are a further 
evidence of the inclusiveness of this 
great perennial class. Lilies are like- 
wise perennials—when they are will- 
ing to stay with us!—and they are to 
be discussed at length another month. 

But we must get higher up. Coming 
along right soon will be the colum- 
bines, or aquilegias, which as now 
easily raised from seed, do carry over, 
under a perennial constitution that 
does not always continue, for several 
years at least, and provide amazingly 
beautiful blooms, lasting for many 
weeks, 

This home garden which I am en- 
deavoring to promote and furnish 
will want to be planted so that it has 
bloom, and perennial bloom at that, 
the whole season through. Little diffi- 
culty will be encountered in the early 
part of the season, because the on- 
coming of spring starts into active 
and beautiful growth a vast number 
of hardy perennials. One can be as- 
sured of finding almost anything he 
wants in flower form, height, color, 
habit and fragrance to bloom by the 
time the peony engages our attention. 
After that the procession slows down, 
and it is midsummer that tests the 
skill of the perennial student if he 
expects to have a continuous show of 
flowers. 

These peonies may be mentioned 
here as a fine step up in the height 
relationship. Averaging something 
like a yard in height, they are not 
only perennial, but hardy and perma- 
nent. They need to be placed where 
they can be left alone for many years. 
One fine old plant, the gasplant, or 
Dictamnus, is as desirous of a settled . 
home as anything, and doesn’t do its 
best unless it is left alone. 

About the time we are getting these 
peonies to do their best, which is in 
something like three years after the 
little two- or three-eyed plants have 
come to us from the nurseryman, we 
get to thinking of other types of flow- 
ers. I have mentioned before the 
columbines. Quite as dainty and 
much more showy is the little-used 
Heuchera, or coralbells, needed both 
in the garden and for cutting, and 
delightful in their use. Both are only 
suggestive of a large group. 

But before I reach upward above 
the peonies let me mention a low- 
growing woody evergreen perennial 
in Daphne cneorum. When a plant of 
this has found itself happy in a full 
sun exposure, it rewards its owner- 
friend with a profusion of rich pink 
blooms of intoxicating fragrance, and 
if it really likes him it will comé back 
again in part before the season is 
over, 
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very conspicuous blue flowers soon 
pass, but the bright and lively green 
foliage stays through until frost. 
Now the procession goes through 
the summer and up in height. To- 
ward midsummer come the marsh- 
mallows. Before them the delphini- 
ums both delight and tantalize the 
gardener, by reason of the difficulty 
of getting them as they ought to be 
and the pleasure they give when they 
do so arrive. Soon the perennial phlox 
varieties give their brilliance, from 


Pansies in profusion are found in almost every perennial border for 
they bloom early and late in many combinations of velvety colors 


er variety selection, these will do 
business for us well into midsummer. 
The gaillardias and the gypsophilas 
will accompany them. 

Meanwhile the irises will have come 
and gone. Well called “the poor man’s 
orchid,” they give us now blooms and 
forms in a range of beauty that is 
most satisfying. The irises too are 
generous plants, because after growth 
gets going one can always pry off a 
side-shoot to give to a friend, confi- 
dent that the gift if treated with only 
reasonable hardship will in due time 
remind that friend of the kindness. 

At and below the bloom height of 
the peony there are certain kinds of 
plants which serve admirable pur- 
poses. I am writing now mostly about 
those that prosper in sun, and am try- 
ing to furnish the palette of the gar- 
den painter with the material that re- 
sponds to brilliant light. 

Investigating as I have for a long 
time ground cover plants which are 
good in foliage after they have done 
their floral best, I mention two that 
are very little known and deserve 
much more attention. The first and 
earliest is Anchusa myosotidiflora, a 
dreadfully long and difficult name 
which has not yet been “common- 
ized.” Many people- grow the Drop- 
mon Anchusa because of its blue 
flowers, but the one I have just men- 
tioned: has the flowers of a forget-me- 
not, coming before the forget-me-nots 
dare, and lasting long, to be succeeded 
by broad and very beautiful dark 
green leaves which in a shaded spot 
continue as a delightful ground cover 
the season through. (I note here that 
[ have unfortunately slipped a shade 
plant into the sun!) 


Then another of these quick bloom- 
ers that stays long in its foliage after 
the flower has passed is the well- 


known Amsonia tabernaemontana— 
another messy name which has no 
easy handle to it. The dainty and not 


white to deepest scarlet, running al= 
most into violet in some varieties. 
The hollyhocks have been with us, 
sometimes as perennials and some- 
times as biennials, and these in the 
background of the border are fram- 
ing the garden picture. 

Still in the sun come the Oriental 
poppies, no longer so blatantly raw in 
their scarlet hue, because improved 
varieties have provided refinement of 
color. The stately Yucca, evergreen 
in its desert-like foliage, shoves up 
its great spikes of white bloom the 
height of a man, in late June. In a 
half-shaded place the Monarda, or 
beebalm, or bergamot, gives us in 
midsummer both odor and _ scarlet 
strength. 

Some heedless or ignorant nursery- 
men may turn loose on the buyer a 
plant of Bocconia cordata, sometimes 
called Plumepoppy. It grows rapidly 
and beautifully, and its’ peculiar 
leaves, followed by its pleasing flow- 
ers and its musical seedpods, com- 
mend it. Alas and alack! it needs to 
have its roots in a concrete enclosure, 
because otherwise it possesses the 
neighborhood! 

There are many such perennials, 
and to my mind the adventure of the 
perennial garden is the ascertaining 


of the habits, preferences. and pro- - 


prieties of various plants, so that if 
I must pull out Physostegia, Chrys- 
anthemum koreanum, and Oenothera 
young every year, replanting them 
as I need them and throwing much 
of them away to avoid having the 
garden choked up, I simply feel that 
I am controlling as well as enjoying 
my garden material. 

The perennial gardener cannot 
avoid the chrysanthemum family, 
only one of which I have indicated. 
I mention the family because if care- 
ful experimenting is done as to va- 
rieties, lovely blooms can be grown 
outdoors, not as blatantly big as the 
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colored heads of lettuce the florists 
sell, but plenty big enough, and a real 
triumph to bring through the early 
frosty evenings of fall. (I well re- 


member a visit to a southern Pennsyl- | 


vania town famous for its big 
“mums,” where after I had looked 
at the splendid flowers, the man of 


the house remarked to me confiden-— 


tially that he didn’t mind having his 


wife take the rug off the floor or the — 


cover off the dining table to protect 


the chrysanthemums against a sudden ~ 


drop in temperature, but he drew the 


line when she “tuk the comfort offen — 


the bed!”) 

In the fall days the perennial ex- 
perimenter will find himself enjoying 
the Japanese anemones that he has 
planted in spring. He will get many 
other enjoyments, because if he 
properly pursues his neighbor’s gar- 
den and the catalogues he will be al- 
ways sticking in a plant here or there, 
getting a root from this place or that, 
and finding that some things that are 
called weeds are also beautiful plants 
—a weed, after all, being merely a 
plant out of place. He will be learn- 
ing the joy of controlling his own 
weeds, and I can tell you from twenty 
years experience that that is a great 
joy. 

I find myself hopeful that these 
words will have caused attention to 
this grand family of garden decora- 
tive quality. Despising prescriptions 
as I do, and believing that the garden 
only does its best as it is worked out 
to individual failures as well as suc- 
cesses, I have purposely given noth- 
ing but the vaguest suggestions, be- 
cause 90 per cent of the pleasure is 
going to come to the grower who 
“works out his own salvation,” not 
with fear and trembling, but with 
joy and understanding. 

Perhaps it is proper to say a little 
word about the handling of peren- 
nials. Those that come as bulbs will 
need to be planted to the depths that 
investigation proves necessary—usu- 
ally two or three times the depth in 
the ground of the bulb itself. 

Directions for the depths to plant 
bulbs to which this generalization 
does not apply can be obtained from 
any reliable nurseryman. 

In general, hardy perennials will do 
well in any garden soil that is good 
enough to grow a tomato, or a potato 
or a turnip. It needs to be deep, which 
means a real foot of arable soil, and 
not a lazy man’s shovel depth of four 
or five inches. It needs, of course, to 
be rich, the richness preferably com- 
ing from a generous amount of well- 
rotted animal manure thoroughly in- 
corporated. It needs to be well- 
drained, save as to plants which en- 
joy “wet feet,’ and it needs to be 
kept weeded—that is, to be kept to 
the plants designed by the garden 
man, and not by nature! Special 
adaptations as to soil, as for the 
sour-soil-loving Alpines or for the 
lime-liking varieties, will be worked 
out by the intelligent gardener. From 


the very first glimpse of the crocus 


in the spring to the time when the 


last chrysanthemum is frozen, long 


after the early frosts, perennials will 
give a succession of garden joys that 
provide an altogether worth while 
and most helpful adventure. 

This autumn season is the best 
time to plan the perennial advances 
for another year, and to plant many 
of them, particularly those that 
bloom earliest in the summer display. 
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Furniture of Louts XV and XVI Periods 


(Continued from page 21) 


Pier table in mahogany and ormolu, Louis XVI period. In the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


Marie Antoinette. In royal palaces 
and lesser houses though hardly less 
magnificent, luxury went on apace 
side by side with an affected love of 
simplicity and virtue. But at heart 
these aristocrats and rich bourgeoisie 
were the same pleasure-loving volup- 
tuaries. Their gestures of rusticity, 
alms-giving and passion for nature 
were drawn chiefly from the con- 
temporary literature of Voltaire and 
Rousseau; it provided new amuse- 
ment for these lives whose chief 
malady was an excess of pleasure. 
This thirst for simplicity imposed 
upon the furniture makers and all 
other decorative artists the necessity 
of combining the severe contours of 
antiquity with the utmost delicacy, 
grace and refinement of their own 
inventions. The medium for this task 
was the most sumptuous materials to 
be had in wood, metal, porcelains and 
fabrics. Pure geometric lines, whether 
straight or segments of a circle, were 
the basis of the Louis XVI style and 
offered a foil for the restrained, sober 
decoration of very minute detail. 
Eventually, Parisian designers puri- 
fied their work of the last lingering 
curves of the transitional epoch. Then 
appears the truly developed style— 
rational, coldly perfect and often life- 
less. Serpentine curves have vanished, 
but still the oval or circle appears in 
a chair back, a half round commode 


or in the arch of a mirror top. Sup- 
porting members no longer bespeak 
the easy grace or elasticity of natural 
forms. They are as straight as the 
columns of their derivation and chan- 
nelled, fluted or reeded to bring the 
needed relief of lightness. Mouldings 
play a vital réle in framing plain 
panels, often of considerable size, and 
are enriched now with repeating rows 
of minute leaves and pearl motifs. 
Rare and costly woods were still em- 
ployed with bronze appliqués chis- 
elled and gilt abetted by plaques of 
Sévres porcelain or Wedgwood basalt 
set in lustrous surfaces. 

In one picture can be traced the 
strong marks of antiquity on the 
chairs of the late Louis XVI period. 
The lyre back and reeded uprights are 
in themselves of classic origin and 
the close architectural domination of 
furniture is indicated by the defini- 
tion of the constructive elements. 
This is apparent in the supporting 
blocks of the uprights and the em- 
phasis placed: at the juncture of the 
rail and legs. The beechwood frame 
is painted pale blue and the uphol- 
stery is red and white toile de Jouy. 

A lit d’ange or angel bed in wood, 
carved and gilded is also shown 
here. Its couronne unfortunately does 
not show from whence the curtains 
descend at either side from above 
the head. 


The Decorators’ Exhibition 


(Continued from page 59) 


The first furniture which they gave 
their attention to was the Victorian 
period; but today one finds at this 
center of the furniture world, lovely 
replicas of 18th Century - furniture 
and some of the finest reproductions 
of other well known periods. 

At this recent meeting, perhaps for 
the first time, the decorators of 
America realized to the fullest what 
an opportunity this furniture offered 
for their use in the development of 
fine American homes; and the illus- 
trations which we are showing in this 
article prove conclusively how well 
these reproductions consort with in- 
dividual pieces of rare antique furni- 
ture and tapestries and porcelains, 
for in almost every room this com- 
bination was found. 

When the decorators met, at Grand 


Rapids, their purpose was not only to 
assemble beautiful rooms of the local 
furniture, combined with antiques, 
but also to take up the tremendously 


‘ important question of forming a 


national organization, the American 
Institute of Interior Decorators. Dur- 
ing the week of the meeting in July, 
this purpose was successfully accom- 


plished and the officers ae for 


the new Association were: 


Mr. William R. Moore, President 

Mr. E. A. Belmont, Treasurer 

Mrs. Irene Sidley, Secretary 

Mrs. E. A, Rogerson, Vice-Presi- 
dent 

Miss Marion H. Gheen, Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Frank W. eee Vices 
President 
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This room speaks French 


Complete harmony is achieved with this mellow Veltone all-over effect — Sealex Linoleum pattern No, 2954. 
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 . with a Provincial accent 


Here’s a dining room warm with 
the friendly charm of the French 
Provinces. Knotty pine, toile de 
Jouy paper and the bright colors 
of peasant pottery. Chairs of 
rugged beauty, with gay cushions 
covering seats of rush. Full of inter- 
est, this room, and full of the lived- 
in feeling that comes with perfect 
harmony from ceiling to floor. 

Good taste and good sense dic- 
tated the choice of the flooring 
material—one of the distinctive, 
new Veltone effects in Sealex Lino- 
leum! Note its natural blending 
with the fruit woods of French 
Provincial furniture. Note, too, the 
feeling of spaciousness which this 
Veltone flooring gives the room— 
without in any way detracting from 


its intimate and hospitable charm. 
Veltone is an exclusive Sealex 
Linoleum which provides a perfect 
base for the finest furniture and 
rugs—and provides too a surface, 
stain-proof, easily cleaned, and ap- 
parently seamless. When laid over 
a time-scarred wood floor, the trans- 
formation is truly amazing. 
Veltone comes in seven lovely 
colors and is just one of many Sealex 
designs among which you can find 
the answer to any flooring problem 
—from provincial salle a manger to 
attic playroom—and without plac- 
ing too severe a burden on your 
purse. Genuine Sealex Linoleum 
ean be seenat department, furniture 
and linoleum stores. everywhere. 


Concoreum-Narmn Inc., Gen. Off: Kearny, N. J. 
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SEALE.X 


LINOLEUM FLOORS 


All Sealex Linoleums can be readily identified by this shield 
which appears every few yards on the face of the goods. 


Ilere is shown “*Miramar”’ (Sealex pattern No. 3323) with a 
designed-to-order inset. Names of firms who are equipped 
3 1 


to install such floors will be sent you on request. 


Thin, flat flakes of Aluminum, 
that overlap like falling leaves 


Leaves piling up, one upon another, 
to form a compact mass—you've 
seen this happen. In reality, that 
is what the tiny, thin, flat flakes 
of aluminum paint pigment do 
when they are applied to wood or 
metal surfaces. 


Being metal—actually pure alumi- 
num—this continuous, “leafed” 
paint surface blocks the penetra- 


tion of moisture. Thus it prevents _ 


warping and checking of wood. 


Checks the formation of rust on . 


metal. 


And yet, gallon for gallon, alumi- 
num paint costs no more than other 
high grade paints. Use it as a prime 
coat on all new lumber—coat both 
sides, ends and edges to retard 
moisture penetration. Use alumi- 
num paint as an under-coat on 


repainting jobs. It adheres tena- 
ciously and provides an excellent 
“tooth” to which succeeding paint 
coats cling tightly. Use aluminum 
paint as a finish coat on metal sur- 
faces. Use it for the hundred and 
one touch-up jobsaround the house. 


Aluminum Company of America 
does not sell paint. But aluminum 
paint made with satisfactory ve- 
hicles and Alcoa Albron Powder 
may be purchased from most repu- 
table paint manufacturers, jobbers 
and dealers. Be sure the pigment 
portion is Alcoa Albron, and is so 
designated. Let us send you the 
booklet, ““Aluminum Paint, the 
Coat of Metal Protection.” Ad- 
dress ALUMINUM COMPANY of 


AMERICA; 2423 Oliver Building, 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. . 


ALCOA ALBRON 


POWDER FOR 


ALUMINUM PAINT 


y 
ALUMINUM PAINT—THE COAT OF METAL PROTECTION j 
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An Andalusian House in California 
(Continued from page 32) 


VRE 


One corner of the walled garden of the Heberton home. It is covered with 
vines planted each side of the tiled wall fountain and a dark green hedge 
is the background 


Eprtor’s Note: All the furniture in 
this house is antique, very fine Ital- 
jan and Spanish pieces. The most 
interesting wall treatment in the in- 
side of the house are the old family 
portraits. The large room with the 
north window, which goes up two 
stories, was used by Mr. George 
Washington Smith as his studio. It 
now makes a fine dining room. A 
great table runs the length of the 


room and on the north wall is a 
Spanish credenza. The room that was 
formerly the dining room is now the 
library, where there are many rare 
first editions and excellent family 
portraits. A wing was built on this 
house when it was purchased and in 
this wing are some of the bedrooms, 
including Mrs. Heberton’s. This ad- 
dition was so carefully planned that it 
really adds to the architectural whole. 


La Grande Toilette 


(Continued from page 23) 


marquetry. It is all in strange con- 
trast to the daintiness of the French 
toilet table. 

The strong personality of the 
Queen is apparent in the engraving. 
It is to this Queen that the lovers 
of beautiful surroundings owe a debt 
of gratitude, for she furthered every- 
thing that had to do with furniture 
and interior decoration. Her reign 
saw the complete revolution of the 
furnishings that had obtained before 
her time, and the consummation of 
new ideas that have endured to the 
present day. 

The Edict of Nantes had compelled 
textile workers and artisans to fly to 
England, including Marot, a famous 
decorator. Queen Mary wielded great 
influence in forwarding their inter- 
ests. And it was she who encouraged 
English women to broider covers in 
‘tent stitch or petit point. Small won- 
der that she appears imperious before 
her toilet table. 

During the following reign, that of 
Queen Anne, in spite of the mania 
for things Chinese, gold and lacquer, 
dressing tables were comparatively 
simple. There was the dressing stand, 
but the familiar Queen Anne dress- 
ing table was the graceful low boy, 
occasionally of mahogany or lacquer, 
usually of walnut, the popular wood, 
on which stood a small stand with 
two uprights supporting a small mir- 
ror, These movable stands with 
drawers were extensively reproduced, 
later, in America. Subsequently, 
Brothers Adam, Chippendale, Hep- 
plewhite and their contemporaries 
abroad gave appreciable considera- 
tion to the designing of dressing 
tables. Angelica Kauffman and others 


less famous, decorated them, and 
painters continued to make them part 
of interior compositions. 

In 1765 John Zoffany painted 
Queen Charlotte, wife of George III, 
of England, before her toilet table, 
with the first two of her fifteen chil- 
dren, the Prince of Wales and the 
young Princess. The architecture and 
decorations of the room are largely 
French, for which there was a great 
craze at the time. The Queen is care- 
fully posed, one arm resting on the 
toiletta, her beautifully coiffured 
head showing in the mirror. The 
dressing table is placed in a large 
window, after the French manner. It 
is covered with an elaborate lace 
flounce, a lace drapery forming a 
hood over the mirror, altogether very 
French in effect. 

At a later period there are many 
illustrations of the predilection of 
painters for the table de toilette as 
accessories to composition. Impor- 
tant among these is a painting by the 
great French realist, Gustave Cour- 
bet, where he depicts in one of his 
Flemish interiors, ‘Femme a _ sa 
Toilette,” a woman arranging her 
hair at a toilet table of yellow satin, 
on which rests a carved wood mirror 
of Flemish workmanship. 

The toilet table has persisted, and 
of late there has been a notable 
renaissance of early ideas. The mod- 
ern decorator gives it quite as much, 
if not greater, consideration than any 
other article of furnishing, strictly 
feminine. Not only may the decorator 
today draw upon the past, but the 
great variety of design possible in 
the modern mode allows for flights of 
imagination hitherto undreamed of. 
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[ you would see a truly marvel- 
ous example of Jacquard weavy- 
ing in Brocaded Damask, you 
should ask to be shown the new 


Cheney design numbered 5578. 


This is not alone a design of 
Louis XVI inspiration of a truly 
unique technical excellence—it 


is beauty, sheer and superb. 


Jacquard silks have held high 
place in the esteem of interior de- 
signers since Joseph Marie Jac- 
quard first exhibited his new loom 
and its lovely new fabric in 1801. 
Today, Cheney Brothers Jacquard 
silks are of unparalleled beauty 
and quality, and each one is abso- 
lutely correct both in texture and 
in style. You can always be sure 
of being right if you choose a 


Cheney silk. 


A few minutes’ study of the new 
Cheney Jacquards will be full of 
suggestions to you; colors, designs, 
textures will point you to new suc- 


cesses in decorative work. 


EY BROTHERS 


509 MADISON AVENUE 


er 1528 WALNUT STREET 
- « 420 BOYLSTON STREET 
29 EAST MADISON STREET 
811 WEST SEVENTH STREET 


Absolutely true 
to their 
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colors = 


The grace and elegance of deep 
Georgian windows; from the 
Orinoka booklet 


Ir 1s very important, this matter of color-fastness. On it 
depends the permanent beauty of the room you are decorating. 

With Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies you may 
create exactly the effect you wish, and know that it will 
endure. You may choose colors so fragile that they seem 
the wildest extravagance, colors so mellow that they might 
have come out of a piece of old-world brocade, and you 


may hang these draperies in the strongest light, confident 
that they will not fade. 


But it is more than the fine materials of Orinoka drap- 
eries that guarantees their color-permanence. Consummate 
skill in dyeing is also necessary. Orinoka yarns are dyed by 
a special process by skilled craftsmen. Your protection in 
buying Orinoka Sunfast Draperies is in this tag attached 
to every bolt: “These goods are guaranteed absolutely 
fadeless. If the color changes from exposure to the sun or 
from washing, the merchant is hereby authorized, to replace 
them with new goods or to refund the purchase price.” 

If you would like a copy of our booklet, “Draperies and 
Color Harmony,” mail 10 cents with the coupon. We will 
also send the name of a nearby dealer who will show you 
Orinoka fabrics as they really are. The Orinoka Mills, 183 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


ORINOKA SUNFAST 


Draperies...colors guaranteed sun and tubfast 


THE ORINOKA MILLS, 183 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Gentlemen: Will you send me a copy of the Orinoka booklet, “Drap- 
eries and Color Harmony”? I am enc} sing 10 cents, d 


Name 


Street. 
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which any form of beauty inspires. 
Then there is another style of orna- 
mentation more often found when the 
panels were copied from the Chinese 
designs. Each of the side panels and 
that on the top and inside the lid 
will represent a different Oriental 
scene produced by mother-of-pearl, 
agate, and ivory carved and applied 
to the gold box. The buildings and 
trees will be formed of the mother- 
of-pearl and agate combined, while 
the figure subjects are ivory, the con- 
trast of the white against the back- 
ground being very effective. 

Other boxes which have reappeared 
as the interest has developed are 
those made by the English enamelists 
of Battersea and Bilston and by the 
several early English and European 
porcelain factories. All these are deli- 
cately decorated, and some of the 
enameled specimens have dark blue, 
pea green, turquoise or claret ground 
colors, others being painted with land- 
scapes or a portrait on some colored 
or white ground. 


minute figures and other subjects 
prove that the few men who have 
maintained Solon’s traditions are art- 
ists in every sense of the word. 
There are certain features of the 
work which, if observed, will mate- 
rially assist any who may be suffici- 
ently interested to test their own ar- 
tistic skill. Primarily, as previously 
mentioned, there are very distinct 
differences between the earlier reliefs, 
produced from molds and then ap- 
plied and those achieved by laying on 
coat upon coat of thin clay with a 
brush and then carving the details. 
On the one hand, we have mag- 
nificently modeled subjects in rela- 
tively high relief of a brilliant but 
quite opaque white; but those of the 
Solon ware vary in intensity and are 
transparent, which as explained per- 


mits a greater attraction owing to the 
resultant light and shade. Also the 
draperies and features of the pate- 
sur-pate subjects are more remark- 
able because the carver (yes, even an 
amateur if he is patient) may pro- 
duce the most minute folds of the 
fabrics and a sense of life-like round- 
ness to limbs with a subtlety equal to 
that seen in the work of a master 
painter. 

Some few days ago, we received 
photographs of two plaques belonging 
to a collector in Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. We mention and illustrate 


most ambitious and perfect examples 
of pate-sur-pate decoration that have 
come to our notice and certainly 
among the most beautiful. 

Each is some 17 inches by 8 inches, 
the painted and carved clay subjects 
being on a deep blue ground. These 
/plaques are patently the work of-a 
_very skilled artist; nor could they 
other than inspire present-day art- 
ists with a desire to attain a like skill 
and the ambition to produce similarly 
exquisite work. 

One plaque shows Cupids at play, 
four of these chubby little figures 
‘holding small flower blossoms, flying 


these because they are two of the - 
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‘Present-Day Uses for Old Snuff Boxes 


(Continued from page 39) 


Some of the quite small boxes made 
of copper and enamel are fitted with a 
mirror inside the lid. These must not 
be confused with the snuff-boxes, be- 
cause they were intended to hold 
patches which in earlier times ladies 
were wont to stick on their skin either 
to hide a defect or to supposedly in- 
crease their attraction and it is not 
difficult to see in these patch boxes 
the forerunner of the present day 
ubiquitous vanity case. The early 
boxes of this type had a polished steel 
mirror but such are now very rare as 
glass superseded the steel in 1785. 

No few of the smaller porcelain 
and enameled boxes for snuff have 
survived in America since the time 
when snuff taking was popular here. 
For it was quite as fashionable a 
habit in this country as in Europe and 
equally so among the ladies as among 
the men folk. This despite the efforts 
of the many who did their utmost to 
prohibit what, as one Colonial objec- 
tionist put it, was a “nauseating rat- 
tling of the nose”. 


The Beauty of Solon Ware 


(Continued from page 35) 


above three others who are on the 
banks of a tiny stream below; the 
other is a figure of a beautiful young 
woman carrying a basket of fruit 


while, clinging to her skirt, is a tod- — 


dler of some five summers at whose 
side trots a small dog. 

The remarkable technique of the 
artist especially calls for attention in 
such details as the curls on the finely 
shaped heads of the Cupids, the tiny 
floral blossoms, the fingers and bare 
feet of the woman and the folds of 
her dress. And while, at first sight, 
the very perfection of these subjects 
might deter an aspiring artist to at- 
tempt similar subjects, actually, after 
some practice and assuming a natural 
talent, it would be merely a matter 
of patient skill for an amateur to 
eventually produce works no less de- 
serving of admiration. 

It is a remarkable fact that despite 
the unquestionable charm of the 
pate-sur-pate process of decoration, 
only one English factory is producing 
it at the present time. That is Min- 
ton’s where Marc Solon was employ- 
ed after he left France, and where he 
remained until his death. Several 
other potteries succeeded as Solon 
said, 
secrets,” but owing to their having 
employed only second rate artists, 
they failed to enjoy any commercial 
success. Because this art is essen- 
tially one where the result entirely 
depends on the skill of the individual 
and not upon any mechanical process. 

How little the works of Solon and 
his fellow artists are known in this 


country is evident from the fact that, — 


other than the Pennsylvania Museum, 
no one of our public collections in- 
cludes any examples of pate-sur-pate. 
Writers have heretofore more or less 
ignored them, which doubtless ex- 
plains why its beauty as part of in- 
terior schemes has yet to be fully 
realised. 

With the exceptions mentioned in 
the captions, the illustrations are by 
courtesy of Meakin and Ridgway Inc. 
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| JAECKEL FURS 


siete a tradition 


Bes 


A Cape Cod Lnterior by Leavens 
with the Old and the New in harmony 


May we send you our catalogue? 


William Leavens & Co., Inc. 
a2 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Part of the most valuable collection of Russian Sable 


pelts in the world — Photographed at H. Jaeckel & Sons 


There are all kinds of furs in the world — to 
put it politely — good, bad and indifferent; 
but it has been our boast since 1863 that at 
Jaeckel’s one can only buy the best... this 
being the case, we were delighted to have 
one of the smartest women in two continents 
tell us that while fine furs could, no doubt, 


be bought elsewhere, only at Jaeckel 


The above photograph shows the interesting treatment of a small living i ch fhentiz¢ fchi 
room and illustrates the importance of furniture correctly proportioned. cou sné, rely on auinentie tur fashion. 


This year owing to the low prices of raw pelts, 


iy Wie r Jaeckel furs are within the reach of even the 
MM MUU, Ine. moderate purse — and remember Jaeckel furs 


are Jaeckel-made — which means hand tailored 


foe DE ReTeOeR S 


Pe AST: 49th STREET bt JAECKEL & SONS 


NEW YORK 
Telephone Plaza 3-6418 


FIFTH AVENUE at 45th STREET + NEW YORK 
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IME has bestowed a rich patina on 

this Eighteenth Century Chinese 
Chippendale Glass Front Bombay Boss Cab- 
inet—further enhancing the masterly execu- 
tion of its designer. It may now be viewed at 
the Lans Galleries in“its original condition—- 
an example of rare artistic creation which the 
connoisseur and art lover will delight in ac- 


quiring. 


A complete decorating sei. ice now available. Further 


details will be given when < ‘ the Lans shop. 


554 MADISON AVE. 


MICHIGAN 


NEW 


840 NO, AVE. CHICAGO 


Wounds and Cavities in Shade Trees 


(Continued from page 76) 


and may invade and injure the 
callus. Wounds of large size in which 
the wood is destroyed before the 
callus has healed over the opening 
can never be bridged by the callus. 
This is due to the fact that the callus 
is directed by the growth stimulus of 
contact with the wood and grows in- 
ward into the cavity. 

Wound decays are injurious to the 
health of trees for most of the rea- 
sons responsible for heartwood dis- 
eases. In addition to these, the open 
wound decays destroy the conducting 
channels for food and water transfer 
between the leaves and the roots. 
This girdling effect not only may re- 
tard growth in the parts directly 
above and below, but will weaken 
them making them more susceptible 
to attack by insects and fungi. In the 
event that they are killed not only 
is the symmetry of the tree imper- 
illed but more wounds result when 
these branches are removed. 

The obvious remedy for the wood 
diseases and wound decays would be 
to prevent wounds as far as possible 
or to keep them from becoming in- 
fected. 

All limbs to be removed for shap- 
ing purposes should be removed early 
before they become large, thus insur- 
ing that they will soon be healed over. 
Large pruning wounds containing 
considerable heartwood will only 
rarely heal over. In most cases they 
are certain to become locations of 
wound decay that will necessitate 
cavity treatment. This statement 


would not be true if there were such. 


a thing as a really successful wound 
dressing. All wounds that are not ex- 
pected to heal over within one or two 
years should receive a coating of a 
wound dressing. The materials used 
for this purpose have certain defects 
which leave much to be desired. The 
checking of the wood and the fact 
that the best of the wound dressings 
do not actually protect the wound 
from infection sooner or later is easily 
verified by experience with wounds. 
This should not mean that no wound 
dressing should be used. Whatever 
good they may do is worth their ap- 
plication but permanent protection is 
not to be expected. — 

After wound decay has started, 
especially in large wounds, there is 
little chance that the tree’s natural 
process of closing wounds will be able 
to cover it. Many types of treatment 
for cavities in trees have been prac- 
ticed. These methods have been based 
upon the theory that all of the in- 
fected wood must be removed at the 
first step. The attempts to do this 
often necessitate larger openings than 
originally existed, thus removing im- 
portant sapwood and bark. Then, if 
the wound decay is of long standing, 
extensive amounts of heartwood are 
removed, which may result in leaving 
only a thin shell of sapwood now ex- 
posed to drying out and air invasion. 

Much of the cavity work in orna- 
mental trees does not advertise its 
value when considered from the 
standpoint of future protection from 
the invasion of wound decay fungi. 
Some workers have used the so-called 
open method. After removing the last 
traces of the invaded and discolored 
wood a wound dressing is applied to 
the surface and the cavity is finished. 
This means that the future success 
of the cavity treatment depends upon 
a wound dressing to prevent the ini- 
tiation of further wound decay. The 
usual history of the open method of 


“considered in a tree health program. 
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cavity treatment is that new areas of — 
decay soon develop, hidden by the 
surface layer of firm wood and the — 
wound dressing. It is doubtful if any — 
advantage is gained by successively — 
removing several generations of 
wound decay areas rather than allow- 
ing the original one to advance. To 
somewhat the same extent and for 
the same reasons many of the filling 
methods of cavity treatment have 
been ineffective. This is particularly 
true of filled cavities where very evi- 
dent defects appear, such as deep — 
cracks extending through the filling 
to the back of the cavity, or where 
a portion of the filling falls out, or 
the bark dies back from the edges. 
Leakage from a cavity that has been 
filled leads to suspicion that infec- 
tion may easily be initiated or has 
been initiated behind the filling. Fill- 
ed cavities often hide their defects 
until the presence or extent of ad- 
vancing decay behind them is shown 
in some way by declining health in 
the tree. The new method of X-ray 
examination of cavities to determine 
the rate of decay behind fillings will 
serve the useful purpose of evalu- 
ating the success of different meth- 
ods of treatment. 

The newer conceptions of cavity 
treatment are based upon the sealing 
of the opening much the same as the 
natural process of callus closure of 
the wound operates to halt the ad- 
vance of wound decay. To attain 
sealing it was necessary to devise a 
filling material that would not be- 
come defective under the stresses 
that are set up in the swaying of 
trees in the wind. Also the contrac- 
tion and expansion of the filling and 
the wood must be about equal. Rigid 
materials cannot have the necessary 
properties to maintain the sealing ac- 
tion under such conditions as exist in 
a tree. Furthermore, to seal the 
wound, callus development must be 
made certain around the entire cir- 
cumference of the opening, and the 
callus must be encouraged to make a 
tight seal with the filling. The reasons 
why sealing arrests the wound de- 
cays, although commonly observed as 
occurring in nature, have not been 
definitely determined.’It is thought 
that the re-establishment of the nor- 
mal high carbon dioxide content of 
the gas spaces in the wood may be 
the principal factor in halting the 
growth of the fungi. 

The subject of wounds and cavity 
treatment while important is not the 
only one to consider. Feeding not — 
only improves the ornamental value 
of most trees but often pays for itself — 
in the increased vigor which cuts 
down on the pruning bill to remove 
weak and injured branches annually. 
Spraying to control the insects and > 
diseases that mar their beauty and — 
decrease their vigor should always be 


Then when it has been ascertained 
that these expenditures are justified 
because the tree is worth it, the 
cavity work that seems to be desir- 
able should be considered in the bud- 
get. This item is put third in the 
program because it is unwise to ex- 
pect cavity work to give its full value 
unless the tree is also fed and sprayed 
regularly to keep it in healthy condi- 
tion with a full expanse of leaves. 
With the increased use of power ma- 
chinery and newer methods, the cost 
of cavity work has been brought with- 
in the range of an expense that almost 
any ornamental tree will justify 
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MAN-TELPTIECES 
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Reproduction by Rorimer-Brooks enclosing Victor Electrola 
This mantel has been designed for use where there 


is no fireplace, for ready installation without 
marring walls or woodwork. 
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SNhis frie Antique Court Cupboard 
C Iris die TA nilicfite Sour Upboure 
Hers bece eareally reproduced ye Bia 


rete REE ~ Our Gialleyes display 


Tn either black, antique green, Chinese red or tawny yellow 
lacquer with hand painted panel in antique gold. 


Also grates and andirons for electric fires 
Special illustrated folder upon request 
119. Kast 57th Street New York City 
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MIRROKS DECORATORS - IMPORTERS > MANUFACTURERS 
of 2232 EUCLID AVENUE - 13231 SHAKER SQUARE 
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Hand-carved mirror in burnished gold leaf finish 
... an authentic reproduction, by Jarnow master- 
craftsmen, in the style of Chippendale. ... Fine pic- 
ture framing, period mirrors, cornices, and artistically 
framed pictures to blend tastefully with decorative 
treatments. 


Decorators and their 
clients are invited to 
view our display. 


JARNOW & CO. Inc. 


Established over thirty years 
501 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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NEW DOLLAR! 


i A Newcomb Announcement 


Today the American dollar buys more than it has been 
able to purchase for many years. Whether the bottom has 

jl been reached on merchandise prices is relatively unim- 

> portant, for if values have not touched their lowest level, 

fl it is a certainty that they cannot recede much further. hh 

: Over the past three quarters of a century the -F. ye 
Newcomb Mfg. Company has witnessed many economic 

upheavals and in each instance has taken advantage of Ji 
downward price trends to purchase large stocks to the 

Il ultimate profit of ourselves and those clients who have ji 

appreciated the economic value of purchasing fine furni- : 

ture at low market prices. 

This year, Newcomb has repeated past history by con- J 
tinuing to import large stocks of fine things from the art 
yt centers of the world. New shipments are constantly ar- Ih 

> riving to augment our always large collection and we 
hl advance the thought that this is an excellent time not | 
: only to inspect this exceptional collection, but, like our- 
hl selves, to respect the high purchasing power of the pre- Il 


sent day value and to buy both for present and future 


art objects may be | 


galleries and purchased : 


dealer or decorator Ih 
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Fine yewwood Windsor chair with 
comfortably broad seat. One of a 
set of six, Courtesy Bristol Co., Inc. 


the first thought is to associate 
Windsor chairs with long clay 
“churchwarden” pipes and tankards 
of ale. While both the pipes and the 
ale are missing in our time, the same 
romantic atmosphere may be intro- 
duced to a room where the walls and 
ceiling as well as the other furniture 
reflect equal simplicity. By that is 
meant the walls should either be pan- 
eled or papered with one of the old 
time patterns; the ceiling is the bet- 
ter for being beamed and the furni- 
ture should exhibit those undecorated 
surfaces and turned shapes of the 
period before the coming of the more 
ornamental styles of the 18th Cen- 
tury. 

Let it be said at once, that Wind- 
sor chairs are unsuitable with a re- 
fectory table. Mention is made of this 
because more than one ambitious 
owner of an old-time country home 
where the kitchen has been trans- 
formed into a breakfast or small 
dining room has sought to associate 
these 18th Century chairs with the 
large rectangular tables with heavy 
legs of the type used many years 
before. And we hope that any coun- 


try dealers who may read this will 
have no objection to its being re- 
marked that this unsatisfactory ar- 
rangement is occasionally suggested 
by their placing Windsor ‘chairs 
around one of these massive tables. 

Were we asked to decide which 
type of table was most suitable, the 
answer would be any one of the gate- 
leg. or similar fall-leaf style. The 
reason for this should be to a great 
extent obvious when it is remembered 
that the chairs are constructed al- 
most entirely of finely turned mem- 
bers. Admittedly the legs of a refec- 
tory table are turned, but when many 
of these are compared with the chair 
legs the lack of proportion cannot be 
overlooked; on the other hand, 
whether a gate-leg table has the spiral 
turnings or the vase shape similar to 
those of the chairs themselves, there 
is always that natural relationship 
which it is imperative should be 
present. 

Another point which most of us 
are influenced by, but are rarely con- 
scious of, when deciding upon Wind- 
sor chairs for a breakfast room: Does 
not each of us prefer a circular table? 
And the explanation for our choice 
is largely due to the fact that the 
backs of the chairs being more or less 
concave, a set of them around a table 
follows the contour of the top. Of 
course we are attracted to a round- 
top table also for the sense of pleas- 
| ant intimacy which it brings and 


Windsor Chairs in Country Homes 


(Continued from page 43) 


‘while one walnut Windsor with the 


} 
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which adds so much to the charm of — 
a country home. i 

Formerly, these all-wood chairs — 
were made of ash, hickory, yew and 
other less costly woods, but today 
they are being reproduced from the 
old models in walnut and even in 
mahogany. When of walnut and the 
finish is a soft rich brown, they are 
very desirable with a walnut gate-leg 
table and other furniture in an in- 
formal dining room and even placed — 
singly in other rooms; but it is 
problematical whether mahogany is 
a satisfactory medium for the turned 
shapes of which Windsor chairs are 
formed. 

Their somewhat “solemn demean- 
or”, if it may be so expressed can be 
transposed to light-heartedness by 
the addition of a thin pad, covered 
in some suitable material or even in a 
colored leather to the seat and tied 
with tape to each of the legs. This 
additional comfort is by no means 
an innovation, for it was customary 
to use both thin and thick pads al- 
most from the time when this style 
of chair first appeared. Not that they 
are uncomfortable without a cushion 
because though of wood, the actual 
seat is hollowed and shaped some- 
what like a saddle, hence the name ~ 
“saddle-seat” as applied to Windsors. 

One of their outstanding features 
is the gentle cant or slope of the 
backs and where they are fitted with 
arms, the perfect “all-around” sup- 
port they offer to the body. And de- 
spite the backs and arms, the fact 
that they are constructed of spindles 
makes them particularly suitable for — 
summer use when we need all the 
support possible but are seeking as 
much cooling air as may be moving. 
Other points in their favor are the 
robust construction and that even if 
exposed to the weather for a while, 
they suffer no harm. 

For the several reasons mentioned, 
the use of Windsor chairs has increased 
both within the rooms of country 
homes and on'the verandahs and even 
on the lawns under the trees. When — 
as seats in the shade of some great 
overhanging bough the advantage of — 
their stout legs and understretchers — 
is evident; who is there who, when 
sitting near a tree trunk, does not fall | 
into the temptation of tilting the 
chair? Nor is any chair better suited 
to withstand the strain of the entire 
weight being thrown on the two back 
legs. 

As mentioned previously in sug- 
gesting the type of room to which 
Windsor chairs are best suited, it~ 
must not be implied that their use 
need be restricted. At the same time, 
it is not advisable to have more than 
two or, in a larger interior, three 
where the other furniture is of the 
more advanced styles. For instance, 


cabriole legs and crinoline stretcher 
would adapt itself in a room where 
the furniture followed the designs of 
the Queen Anne period, some consid- 
eration would have to be given to 
the advisability of using more than 
the one; unless the room was fairly 
large, because there is always a pos- 
sibility of their entire difference of 
construction causing them to be ob- 
vious. 
In addition to the single chair: 
with turned spindle backs, the early 
homes often included long seats with 
as many as eight legs which repeat 
the turned shapes of spindle back. 
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Old Trays and Salvers 


(Continued from page 25) 


ILVER “waiter” made in the reign of George 
If in 1730 by Thomas England of London. 
Engraved with the arms of the Earl of Roches- 
ter. A fine specimen of a rare type of waiter. 
Shown by the courtesy Crichton & Co., Ltd. 


Decorating Walls with Rich Fabrics 


(Continued from page 53) 


Again in modern interiors it is 
juite usual to find vertical panels 
of these same patterned damasks 
-eaching from floor to ceiling or one 
wall only covered with fabric. When 
such a scheme is followed it is usual 
0 repeat the note and give the room 
nalance by upholstering one or two 
chairs in the same material. 

' In the more formal period in- 
eriors framed panels of damask in 
he style of Louis XV are charming. 
{In the photograph shown here of 
the paneled room by Arden Studios 
» beautiful all silk damask with a 
vase motif is selected for panel dec- 
yration. The damask which is an 
nusually fine one has an off white 
round against which the pattern of 
neaped up flowers and fruits in rose 
nd blue green stands out in bro- 
-aded relief. In a Directoire setting 
his damask would be magnificent 
Iso. If the setting were Georgian 
nstead of French this same damask 

ith a gold ground and design in 
ylue and cream could be chosen, or 
m a Victorian interior that with a 


garnet ground patterned in green and 
cream would be stunning. 

A charming custom of the past 
was that of hanging silks upon the 
wall to make the scene of special 
entertainments more brilliant. Bea- 
trice D’Este even used to transport 
her elaborately carved chests filled 
with such fabrics from place to place 
and the lords of the time even took 
them to war to make their tents 
more luxurious. In houses of today 
we find such hangings hung over the 
chimney breast or back of the head- 
board of the bed. 

Wherever and however the silk fab- 
ric is used it can lend romance, dig- 
nity and richness to the setting it en- 
hances. For those who demand prac- 
ticality as well as charm it is an 
important consideration that with the 
aid of a vacuum cleaner the upkeep 
of the silk covered wall presents no 
problem. Added to this the fine, well 
selected piece of silk be it damask, 
brocade, satin or velvet represents 
not only an investment in decoration 
but in a veritable heirloom of beauty. 


Room from the Palazzo Sagredo, Venice, which is paneled in green broca- 
- telle. Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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BEWARE ANOTHER 
DECADENZA 


THE ARTIST - CRAFTSMAN 
IS STILL WORKING 


in Southern Europe, creating beautiful 
glass, dinnerware and other exquisite 
examples of the interior arts. If you take 
pride in fine table appointments, ask your 
dealer to show you these delightful table 
services imported by Carbone, Inc. 


Write for your copy of THE SHARD, “At Dinnertime” 

Your dealer’s card will give you entree to our special 

displays of Murano Glass and Deruta Maiolica at any 
of our showrooms. 


Catbone 


348 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 


385 Madison Ave. 620 No. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Only In 
Provincial France 


Can Such Pieces Be Created! 


RENCH Provincial furniture, handmade by native craftsmen, 
with native woods, alone captures the spirit of the antique. 
We have succeeded in constructing our pieces to withstand 
climatic and living conditions in this country, with no change in 
appearance. In fact, COSSE pieces will be replaced if imperfection 
should occur. 
For a limited time, a 25% discount will be allowed on many of 
our pieces. 


Purchases may be made through your decorator or dealer. 


f 
IMPORTERS oF PERIOD FURNITURE 


310 fast Ols« Street 
oNew York 


Old English Silverivare 
Porcelain and Glass 


A few early Georgian tea pots from our recently acquired 
collection of old English silver 


E. SCHMIDT & CO. 


669 FIFTH AVENUE, NEw YorK 


Miami Beach Palm Beach 


Bar Harbor 


Southampton 


‘A Restoration in an Old Coach Town, 
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| way flanked by delicate fluted pilas- 
ters and set beneath a classic white 
| portico to reach which a quaint step- 
ping stone path leads up from the 
| street. There is a long, low wing whose 
|roof sweeps down to enclose a low 
swung veranda that is carried across 
and is embodied at the end in a minia- 
ture replica of the house itself. 

Beyond the house, the ground runs 
down in different levels, at a distance 
of some ten feet are box bordered 
| flower plots, laid out in the trim pre- 
cision of Colonial days, and a mellow 
brick walk done in herringbone pat- 
terns that runs the length of the upper 
terrace and rambles casually down 
the slope to flank the garden. 

The old relic was once no doubt a 
farmhouse, since dwelling, woodshed 
and barn were linked together as a 
single unit, as was the custom in farm 
sections, the better to care for the 
stock in winter. Fundamentally, the 
house today is little changed. Its chief 
charm is still the pleasing irregular- 
ity of outline andthe symmetry of the 
parts that is the result of good pro- 
portions. 

That the little farmhouse has kept 
the aroma of Colonial days and still 
belongs to the past is a tribute to the 
skill of Charles H. Umbrecht, archi- 
tect of the restoration, who in per- 
petuating old tradition has so happily 
preserved the fine simple spirit of the 
original. Not only is he experienced 
in Colonial work but he is also versed 
in every phase of house construction, 
a knowledge gained under the tute- 
lage of his father, a veteran builder of 
Syracuse. 

Moreover, old time craftsmanship 
is his hobby. And, whether it be a 
fine bit of classic moulding to be re- 
stored, a nicely scaled newel post or 
balusters, or in fact any detail of 
special distinction, he not only de- 
signs it but very often does the actual 
handwork himself. 

The re-modeling of an old Colonial 
house has one great advantage over 
a modern one and this, as the archi- 
tect points out, is because of the type 
of construction. Built of massive tim- 
bers all tenoned and pegged together 
it is possible to remove any part 
or all of the interior if need be, with- 
out its affecting the stability of the 
frame. 

So, while we today depend on par- 
titions to hold up the structure, the 
old house was entirely self supporting 
wholly apart from the walls. The old 
farmhouse was typical of the period. 
It had stout corner posts 14 inches 
square and great beams, many of 
them 40 feet long, that spanned the 
building from end to end. The walls 
were built of 2-inch plank, set edge- 
wise, to which was nailed old. split 
lath, and to it the plaster was applied. 

To provide for modern require- 
ments it was necessary to create new 
divisions of space and most of the 
inside of the house was torn out for 
the purpose with the exception of the 
old time parlor, now the living room, 
which is unchanged. Here, as former- 
ly, the lovely old front door opens 
into the room and the stairs rise from 
one corner. 

The old chimney was torn out and 
a new one built to provide for the 
cheerful fireplace without which no 
Colonial room is quite complete. New 
woodwork and trim of pine, enameled 
white, was added. Incidentally; the 
nice ship lap facing about the fire 
opening as also the ornamental panel- 


ing over the mantel, reaching to the 
height of the openings, is of particu- 
lar interest. 

A tasteful, small patterned Colonial 
gray paper covers the-walls and there 
is an inviting arrangement of Early 
American antiques with a few really 
comfortable chairs of the transition 
period, and some colorful hooked 
rugs from the owner’s really admir- 
able collection. The type of floor used 
here and throughout the house is well 
worthy of mention. Built of hemlock 
plank, screwed down and the screws 
covered with black walnut plugs, it 
has distinct individuality and a color 
quality of no small importance in the 
general scheme. 

But to more than any other fea- 
ture, the room owes its Colonial 
charm to the grace and symmetry of 
the stairs. As in most Early American 
houses, the old stairs were steep’ and 
tortuous. In this instance they rose 
at an angle of 60 degrees. How well 
the architect solved the problem of 
designing a new flight and fitting it 
into the three feet of space available, 
may be judged from the illustration. 

It has a newel post of fragile 
beauty, 3 inches overall, slim hand 
modeled balusters, and a_ slender 
black walnut handrail that continues 
as a constant curve, by ramps and 
easements but with no abrupt stops. 
Due to the proper relative propor- 
tion of the steps with 7-inch risers 
and 12-inch treads, the ascent is 
made both easy and pleasant. Not 
only did the architect design and 
build the stairs himself, but he made 
the mouldings for the various fire- 
places and doors with the air of old- 
fashioned moulding planes. 

To get extra space for one bedroom 
and a bath in the upper story it was 
necessary to build out a six-foot ad- 
dition, but here again, as the architect 
explains, it was a simple matter to 
cut through the wall without in any 
way affecting the strength and stam- 
ina of the structure. 

The dining room, enlarged by push- 
ing back old partitions, has the pleas- 
ant air of the old time interior, due 
in large measure to the low ceiling 
height of 7 ft. 10 in. which was re- 
tained. It is a cheerful room as well 
for, running the depth of the house, 


it has two windows overlooking the, 


flower garden, and the old door lead- 
ing to the porch and by one step 
down to the grassy dooryard. 

The old chimney that started three 
feet from the floor on brackets was 
rebuilt for the broad, low fireplace. A 
new hemlock floor was laid to replace 
the old one that had sagged. A small 
door was cut through the wall at the 
right of the fireplace to connect with 
a counter shelf in the kitchen. Along 
one wall a tier of china cupboards, 
white enamel like the wainscot and 
trim, and fitted with old ‘‘T” hinges, 
was built in. 

A rather unusual decorative quality 
is given the room by the black and 
white modern wall paper which is in- 
teresting also as showing how really 
well modernistic detail often har- 
monizes with Early American furnish- 
ings. Gay china in the mahogany sec- 
retary desk and cupboards, the bright 
hues of old hooked rugs and old 
brasses supply the color note. 

There is a small study opening out 
of the dining room, and to the left 
a tiny but very convenient kitchen. A 
bay window was projected out a cou- 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Pi HERE is much more than price per roll 
to be considered when you select your 


Ay Fall wall coverings. 


Will the material fade, crack or peel? Is 
it waterproof ? Can it be cleaned without 
injuring the color? Is it really durable ? 


Sanitas meets all of these tests. 


And, when your walls are Sanitas covered, 
they will have lasting beauty that withstands 
washing with warm water and soap. Sanitas 
can be cleaned as easily as painted wood- 


work. 


Aside from its decorative value, Sanitas 
should be considered as a protective wall 
fabric. It actually strengthens old cracked 
walls and ceilings. The tensile strength of 
Sanitas prevents cracks from breaking 
through the surface of Sanitas. Protect your 
wall decorating investment by insisting on 


Sanitas. 


Your decorator can show you the latest 
Sanitas Sample Books containing styles for 
every room in the house. If he cannot sup- 
ply you, write us for samples, booklet and 


name of a decorator who can serve you. 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS CO. 
320 Broadway Dept.30 New York 


decorating 


suggestions WA i L G O V E R | N G 


Booklet con- 


tains helpful 


O plan a room in all its details, to buy furniture, floor 

and wall coverings, draperies, pictures and objets 
d’art, and with them create out of an empty, box-like space 
a place of enchanting beauty and charm, affords a satis- 
faction closely akin to that produced by the achievement 
of a fine painting or sculpture. As a matter of fact, such a 
room is just as much a result of creative instinct and ability 
as any painting. If you have such talent, give it a chance; 
give it the “tools” with which to realize its capabilities. 


Interior Decorating is a science as well as an art, since 
it rests upon very definite and immutable laws and princi- 
ples. No matter how cultured and “artistic” one may be, 
without a thorough knowledge of those laws and principles 
one cannot avoid mistakes that are immediately apparent 
to those who know. 


These laws and principles are thoroughly taught by this 
course, which can be taken in your own home, in your 
spare time, and which is neither dull nor tedious but ab- 
sorbingly interesting. 


The Arts & Decoration Home Study Course in 


is one of the most enjoyable and ration is a science as well as an art; 


profitable courses of reading for cul- Interior Decoration and no matter how cultured and 


tivated people that can be found to- artistic one may be, without a 
day; a course that will help them materially and add enormously thorough knowledge of these laws and principles one cannot avoid 
to their pleasure in the purchasing they do through the rest of | mistakes. Possession of this knowledge means the achievement of 
their lives; a course that will equip them well for the practice of | maximum beauty and charm in every room in your home. 

one of the most enjoyable of all careers if one is desired; a course 


But this course is not merely a collection of printed lessons and 


that is as fascinating as any novel— 


And it is a course that will, in all probability, reveal in you 
hitherto unsuspected creative abilities. 


This course consists of thirty printed lesson booklets, three very 
valuable standard textbooks, and a set of samples of the fabrics 
used in upholstery, draperies, wall coverings, etc. The lessons initi- 
ate you step by step into the artistic principles and laws of interior 
decoration, both Modernistic and Period (Historic). Interior deco- 


books. It is a course of individual instruction by competent 
teachers, under the direction of Ina M. Germaine—the most thor- 
oughly and competently taught course of its kind, we believe, in 
existence. And as it is conducted under the direction of Arts & 
Decoration magazine you can rest assured that it is authoritative. 


You will enjoy every minute you give to it, you will find it 
enormously valuable from the first lesson, and, if you desire one, 
it will throw open to you the doors of a wonderful career, 


LEARN AT HOME 
QUICKLY AND EASILY 


This course can be taken complete in 24 weeks 
if desired, although 48 weeks is the customary 
period. On the latter basis it can be mastered 
easily in your own home by giving it about a half 
hour of your spare time every day. Each lesson 
is absorbingly interesting; and you can begin to 
profit from it in practical ways almost from the 
very beginning. The cost of the course is reason- 
able; and is not an expense but an investment. 


SEND FOR 
BEAUTIFUL 
BROCHURE 


FREE 


~ Please use 


this coupon 


Arts & Decoration Home Study 
Course in Interior Decoration 


578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me your new free brochure describing 


your course. 


A&D—9 31 


Extracts from 4 letters re- 
cently received—all volun- 
tary tributes, Names on 


request. 


“The course means more to 
me than I can tell you. 
It is well worth every dollar and 


every hour—fascinating hours— 
that I have put into it.” 


ya 


“The lessons are certainly 
fascinating. 

T look, forward to the next with 

great enthusiasm. I must con- 

fess, the course is ‘much more 


than I expected, it is so thor- 
ough and detailed.” 


3 


“It more than fulfilled my 
expectations. 
You deserve the highest praise 


for the conscientious way you 
conduct it from beginning to 


end.” 


“Tt has helped me in a hun- 
dred ways in our new home. 


I cannot tell you how much en- 
joyment I am having from the 
knowledge gained from your 
course. 


A MOST ENJOYABLE 
AND PROFITABLE CAREER 


The work of the Interior Decorator is tc create 
‘beautiful rooms and homes out of beautiful 
things. The very nature of the work compels 
close association constantly with the most 
beautiful products of all the arts and crafts. 
The rewards compare favorably with those of 
any other profession. Any readers of Arts & 
Decoration who have ever wished they could 
“do something”, either for the sake of the in- 
come or merely to occupy their time and 
provide them with a new interest in life, will 
find this course the answer to their wish. 


Approved as a Correspondence School 
under the laws of the State of New York 


Correspondence School 
Certificate of Approval 


Be it knowr that, pursuant to section 80 of the Education Law of the state of New York, the 


following courses of study offered by the ARTS AND DECORATION HOME STUDY COURSE 


of. ~ Mew Tork City _.____ _____are hereby approved by the Regents of The University of the 
‘State of New York, 


Course tn Interior Decoration 


Be mttarss oberrat, I have hereunto set my hand and alfred 
he seal of The University of the State of New Yock at Absa 
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Dressing the Modern Bed 


(Continued from page 58) 


A heavy silk cover in a raised modern pattern which suggests the blocks 
of a quilt covers this dark oak bed. By courtesy Charles P. Rogers 


girls in the Hedgelands studio and by 
older women, who often come for 
miles on horseback to receive orders 
and models for work to be done at 
home. Many of the quilting patterns 
are original, others are copies or adap- 
tations of old Italian, Spanish, or 
early Colonial designs. The elaborate 
Trapunto quilting of fifteenth cen- 
tury Italy is exquisitely interpreted 
by these needlewomen in bands or 
three letter monograms. The Imperial 
quilt illustrated shows an adaptation 
of the old Colonial feather design. 
Called the “Forefathers” spread is 
a woven cotton coverlet, a replica 
of a patchwork quilt made in Cherry 
Valley more than a century ago. Most 


attractive are the shadow warp cot- 
ton bedspreads. Washable, reversible 
and sun fast, these spreads are ex- 
tremely popular as are those of flow- 
ered chintz in blue, gold, rose, green 
or lavender. Ruffled organdy spreads 
in white or pastel colors are used all 
the year round as are coverlets of 
dotted Swiss with deep flounces and 
frilled spreads of Saxony or Princess 
lace. Designed for Early American 
interiors are coverlets of sateen with 
roller printed pastoral scenes and gaily 
costumed figures copied from Godey’s 
Ladies Book. Practical and pretty are 
spreads of natural Basque linen with 
stripes of orange, yellow and green, 
black and orange, or red and blue. 
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ple of feet in front to form a break- 
fast nook or a dinette. 

In the old woodshed adjoining 
where the farmer’s winter store of 
great logs to feed the open fires once 
reached to the roof, is now a bright 
and shining laundry with the old well, 
close by the new service porch out- 
side, whose soft spring water is used 
for washing purposes. At the rear is 
a narrow hall to link up the main 
portion with the wing, remodeled 
from the old barn. 

Appealing as is the little house it- 
self, it is the old abandoned _ barn, 
now converted into a charming mai- 
sonette of four rooms and bath for 
the convenience of friends who come 
for an indefinite stay, that most en- 
gages the fancy. 

A few minor changes were made, 
such for example as the addition of 
a little vestibule at the end to pro- 
tect the entrance and a bay window 
in place of the old barn doors. A new 
flight of stairs was built in between 
the walls and a bathroom arranged in 
the entry off the rear hall. And, most 
important of all, a huge new chimney 
to provide for the great old fashioned 
fireplace, with an extra flue to take 
care of the hot air furnace especially 
installed to heat the wing. 

The old hay mow, now the living 
room, is an almost precise counterpart 
of the old time “keeping room” in 
those very early pioneer homesteads 
of New England. The massive ceiling 
beams, the vertical pine paneling and 


the hemlock floor speak eloquently of 
the native forests from which most 
of the wood was hewn. 

The paneling is battened with pine 
strips as are also the pli-wood doors. 
The tiers of recessed bookshelves are 
edged with nice pine mouldings and 
the paneling under the bay window 
carries out the same effect. The soft 
tones of the brown woods, given a 
light stain so as not to lose their 
quality and texture, the coppery red 
of the decorative fabrics, the autumn 
tints of the old hooked rugs and 
the homely character of the Early 
American antiques give the room 
the indescribable air of mellow old 
age. 

The gayly papered dining room and 
the pine paneled kitchen created out 
of the old harness room, though very 
small, are given every possible con- 
venience with not an inch of waste 
space left over. Two Early American 
bedrooms occupy the upper floor. Be- 
side the pleasant small paned win- 
dows front and rear each has one of 
those shallow openings close to the 
floor, known quaintly in early days 
as ‘dje-on-your-stomach” windows 
screened by iron grilles, duplicates 
of grilles found in a Revolution- 
ary house in Jamesville. 

The cost of the original house and 
the alterations were in the neighbor- 
hood of $14,000. 

Eprror’s Note: This house has re- 
cently been entirely refurnished with L. 
and J. G. Stickley furniture. 


4f5 \Cle from the country 
ga [D, : 
or the seashore fora 


season ot entertaining in town, 


you will doubtless wish to add 
to the sparkle and interest of 
your table with s¢ »mething new 


in the way of glass and china. 


At Plummer’s you ll find a 
positively inspiring array from 
which to choose. The world’s 
finest potters and glass work- 
ers are all represented, and 
many of the patterns and 
pieces are, by special arranse- 


ment, made exclusively for the 


i louse of Plummer. 


At Plummer’s, also, you will 
find sales people whose knowl- 
edge of fine china and smart 
tables will add to your plea- 


sure in shopping here. 
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NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
954 Chapel Street 


A new Minton pattern of unusual beauty. Lovely ivory body ... raised enamel flowers in 


dainty natural colors... and a bright apple-green rim decoration. Complete service car 
ried in open stock, in all sizes. Dinner Plates 


wo 2 Cee CF? & co. 1. 


IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and Glass 
7 & 9 East 35th Street, New York 


Near 5th Avenue 


Now is the time to add new 
interest to town-house tables! 


“Colonial” Wine Glasses 

of fine crystal from the 

Glass Works of Val St. 

Lambert, in Belgium. 
$26 doz. 


J 
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— 
Crystal Goblets to match 
the lovely Colonial de- 
sign shown above— 


also by the same maker. 


$32 doz. 


$55 doz. Cream Soups and Stands $72 doz. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


256 Farmington Ave. 
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Here is a preliminary pencil study for a block print to be printed in several colors. 
[he 5 and 6B Eldorado leads are surprisingly responsive on Cameo paper, and the 


various color tones can be suggested with the greatest ease.—ERNest W. WATSON 
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life. Sex seems to thrive in spite of now the high-mark of Ziegfeld’s © 


Exporapo, “the master drawing pencil,” brings America first! in the 
field of fine drawing pencils. Follow Ernest Watson’s Eldorado pencil 
sketches in this magazine. Eldorado Sales Department—162-J—. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J. 


Shades and weatherstrips 


CHARM AND STYLE 
DECREE ATHEY SHADES 


Discriminating designers and decorators everywhere 
have recognized the beauty, distinction and service 
of Athey shades. Adjust instantly to shade any part 
of the window. Beautiful material in seven non- 
fading colors. Send for free treatise on shading. 


ATHEY COMPANY 
6293 W. 65th St. 


Representatives in principal cities 


Chicago 


all attempts of censor boards and 
semi-ecclesiastical and wholly ec- 
clesiastical attempts to put the an- 
cient thing out of business. 

But, after all, we are also inter- 
ested, I note, in crime and money. 
But all three themes—eternal on the 
stage—are a branch of another word, 
another idea—Pursuit. Sex is Pur- 
suit. Crime is Pursuit. Money is 
Pursuit. In fact, when I come to think 
of it, everything is Pursuit. The 
secret of life—hence of all success- 
ful plays—is Pursuit. Something or 
somebody must forever pursue some- 
thing else or somebody else. 

What did the public support and 
keep going—I mean in the legitimate 
drama as distinct from the musical- 
comedy field? Why, such keen and 
biting satire as “Once in a Lifetime,” 
“Grand Hotel,” ‘Five-Star Final,” 
“Private Lives,” “As Husbands Go,” 
“Precedent,” “The Vinegar Tree;” 
such drama as “The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street,” “As You Desire 
Me” and “Tomorrow and Tomor- 
row” (which I didn’t like)? There 
were, of course, many delightfully 
harmless gold-digger plays like “The 
Greeks Had a Word for It” and 
treacle sandwiches like ‘“Mrs. Moon- 
light.” The Guild’s best show was 
“Elizabeth, the Queen.” It seemed to 
be an off season with that organiza- 
tion. Then for the Jeremiahs to think 
over there was the continued success 
of Eva Le Gallienne’s Civic Reper- 
tory Theatre, with “Romeo and 
Juliet” showing up aces high and the 
smashing hit of “Camille” (which 
knocked us all cold with surprise— 
is romantic tuberculosis coming 
back?). 


GILBERT & SULLIVAN: SIEMPRE! 

I have heard persons say that 
“Tristan and Isolde” and ‘Hamlet” 
bored them, that they didn’t like 
Ibsen or Strindberg, that O’Neill was 
vulgar and sensational; and so on. 

But I never heard any one say 
that he was tired of the Gilbert & 
Sullivan operas. (The same holds true 
of the Strauss waltzes.) The Gilbert & 
Sullivan operas are such perfect 
works of the art satiric, the art fanci- 
ful, the art of daintiness, the art of 
good manners and the art of vivid 
characterization that a revival of 
these operas is as good as a new pro- 
duction. 

I have seen “The Mikado” twenty- 
seven times, “Pinafore” eighteen 
times, ‘Patience’ fifteen times and 
“The Pirates of Penzance” ten times. 
“Tolanthe” I have seen every time 
it has been produced; but I 
lost count on that exquisite piece of 
work. 

One of the sensational surprises of 
the present summer season has been 
the standing-room-only success of 
the Civic Light Opera Company’s 
production of the Gilbert & Sulli- 
van repertoire. Is it a sign—a re- 
action from the rot and rubbish of 


the music of the average musical. 


(?!!) show? 
“FOLLIES OF 1931.” 

It was away back in 1909 that 
Florenz Ziegfeld put on his first edi- 
tion of the Follies. How many of us 
recall that first night of what was 
destined to be a revolutionary event 
in the annals of American musical 
comedy? For instance, that remark- 
able dancer Hal LeRoy, the sen- 
sation of “The Gang’s All Here” and 


“Follies of 1931,” was not yet born— 


not by a long shot, for that wild kid | 


is only eighteen years young, I’m 
told. 
The Ziegfeld shows hold up re- 


markably well after nearly a quarter ~ 


of a century. This year we have with 
us Helen Morgan, whose romantic 
beauty is something to moon over if 
you're somewhat sentimental. She 
sings a Noel Coward song, ‘“Half- 
Caste Woman.” Also we see Miss 
Morgan in a humorous skit on the 
talking pictures. Then there’s Harry 
Richman, about whom I could never 


rave, and the usual sketches. Not for- | 


getting Albert Carroll, by the way, a 
real artist. 


“Tllusion in White,” danced by the © 


Rasch dancers, against what a cer- 
tain critic called a “Maxfield Parrish 
sky,” seemed to hit the esthetic bone 
of the audience. 

But it’s all Ziegfeld—and there- 
fore an evening’s moratorium on 
Worry. 


“UNEXPECTED HUSBAND.” 

Barry Conners wrote this whirl- 
wind story of souse, sex and some 
noise. It is distinguished for one fea- 
ture, and that alone is worth a look 
on an otherwise rickety but part-time 
amusing farce. 

This feature is the drunk staged by 
Hugh Cameron. This fellow blows 
into a speak-easy with his wife in 
such an uproarious, Gargantuan, 
caricatural state of inebriety that 
only the brush of a Daumier could do 
it justice. 

The story is about a mix-up in a 
speak-easy which results in the wrong 
couple registering, soused to the gills, 
in the same room as husband and wife 
in Jersey City. The rightful owner 
of the plastered lady comes along— 
also her Texas father—and _ the 
equivocal hilarity continues to the 
deadly end. But it is Hugh Cameron, 
the buttinsky Bacchus, who is the 
whole show. 

But doesn’t every girl nowadays 
dream of an unexpected—husband? 
“THE BAND WAGON.” 

This musical revue, by Howard 
Dietz and George S. Kaufman, is, I 
should say after mature considera- 
tion, about the most artistic and neat- 
est thing of its kind that has been 
turned out in America. Of course, 
there are Dietz and Kaufman, two 
highly intelligent and competent play- 
boy philosophers—so what could you 
expect? They seldom go to sleep. 

The high-liners in this kaleido- 
scopic series of satires in petto are 
Fred and Adele Astaire, Frank Mor- 
gan, Helen Broderick and_ Tilly 
Losch. You see, there is no attempt 
to overload us with stars. In the place 
of a long list of names we have 
humor, brains and movement. And, 
above all, restraint. 


“THE THIRD LITTLE SHOW.” 

When I say “The Little Show” I 
mean Beatrice Lillie. 

I place this incomparable comedi- 
enne with the greatest mimics and 
most intelligent of the entertainers 
of the age. 

Beatrice Lillie can take the 
most mediocre situations, lines and 
sketches: and lift them, by the 
subtlety of her gestures and her tone 
of voice, to something cerebrally 


comic. She leaves a picture of her — 


personality in your mind as clear- 
(Continued on page 94) 
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Lake Maggiore Wall Decoration painted in 1852 


by Samuel Waugh 


7 , (in original condition) 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Chicago Showroom: 820 Tower Court 


Harris, UPHAM & C9 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


11 Wall Street 578 Madison Ave. 
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Are Prowlers and Hold-Ups 
Sizing Up Your Place? «: 
. Unfenced town and country houses—places that afford a 
quick, easy getaway—are the choice of those who have 
evil designs upon wealthy households. 
Stewart Fences protect as well as beautify. They are , 
strong, barring all undesirables, yet are a delight to 
the eye. And Stewart Chain Link Wire Ifence (for rear 
lines and acreage) is non-climbable. 
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duction Old 
SS 


Better Fence NOW because when you need the protec- 
tion afforded by Fence you need it badly. Write for 
catalog ‘‘Fence for Fine Homes and Estates.”’ 

THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
713 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 
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September Seca-scape 


Let Chalfonte-Haddon Hall be 
the setting for an ocean-voyage- 


on-land. Come now, while the 


shore is at its best. Lie on the 


ocean deck and savor the salty 


tang of a sea warmed by the 
summer sun. Here is an informal 
atmosphere, inspired cuisine, un- 
obtrusive service .. . things that 


make a stay here something 


to anticipate and remember 


gratefully. 


There are all sorts of rec- 


reation facilities. Squash courts, 


a well-equipped gym, game- 
rooms. Riding on the beach, and 
a golf course a few minutes by 


motor. 
Play. Bask in the Read 
. . happy in the cheerful hos- 


Chalfonte-Haddon 
for information. 


sun. 
pitality of 


Hall. Write 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 
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Leeds and Lippincott Company 


CORP REELAG Gene! 
REG HOCK REALL 


AKE your residence in the 

Washington Square section . . 

restful, a distinguished address . 

erate in cost. 

Single room with private bath and shower from $4.00 
up daily 

Double room with private bath and shower from $6.00 
up daily 

Suite of parlor, bedroom and bath from $7.00 up daily 


The connoisseur of comfortable living will 
appreciate the charm of this excellent hotel. 
_Ownership-Management 
MORRIS WHITE HOLDING COMPANY, INC. 


O. WintRAB, Managing Director 
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color as seen against the sky, or be- 
cause the house is crowned by long 
towering roofs, with the walls either 
low or half hidden among the trees. 
In any case, the emphasis of a dom- 
inating material, with the keynote 
of color and surface finish that 
it provides, is a sound artistic 
usage. It tends to prevent disharmony 
through avoiding spotty and clash- 
ing effects, or in other ways causing 
the design to break up into unrelated 
parts. 

Coming to the individual materials 
themselves, they may be roughly 
classed as (1) wall materials, (2) 
roof materials, (3) metal work, and 
(4) flooring materials. The more 
usual wall materials are either of 
wood or masonry construction, stucco 
being used either with wood or terra 
cotta block construction. 

In wood wall construction, the 
finish is usually either shingles or 
clapboards, with variations of siding 
of various kinds applied on studs over 
a sheathing, preferably insulated, 


which, in turn, is nailed to the studs. 


Often the wood surface is painted, 
although good rustic effects may be 
obtained through staining the surface 
of the wood in various ways. Of 
course, where wood is stained or a 
natural finish is used, the choice of a 
wood having artistic graining is de- 
sirable. Where clapboards or sidings 
are used, there is room for a wide and 
artistic variation in the method of 
laying the shingles or sidings to gain 
good quality of texture. 

Brick-and-stone, or brick and stone 
used in combination, are familiar as 
wall materials and for ages endless 
ingenuity has been poured out in cre- 
ating a wide variety of effects with 
their use. In these materials the de= 
signer has an endless wealth of ideas 
to draw upon for a new home. In the 
case of brickwork, the color and tex- 
ture of the brick requires most care- 
ful selection; but even this is not 
enough if the brickwork is not laid 
in the wall with the most appropriate 
one of the several bonds. In brick 
bonds the color, width and character 
of the mortar joint is as important an 
element as any other. Often great 
success is obtained by enlivening the 
effect of the solid brick surfaces by 
using details, panels or inserts of an- 
other material—cut stone, fieldstone, 
slate, tile, stucco, wood, etc. But care 
should be taken not to exaggerate 
the resulting contrasts. 

Stone masonry has an endless range 
of character—from the rough, rustic 
masonry such as any farmer-crafts- 
man might build, up to the smoothly 
finished, mechanically squared ashlar 
of the palatial mansion. In stone 
masonry, variety, color, texture, type 
of jointing, and size of the stones and 
of the stone courses are the chief 
considerations. Stone, too, like brick, 
may be used as the main material in 
the walls; relieved by details of other 
materials, such as brick, wood, slate, 
tile, stucco. 


Stucco is one of the few exterior. 


materials that is not structural. It is 
properly a coating, applied to the 
outside surface of a structural wall, 
which is built of terra cotta blocks; 
or else the stucco is applied to a sur- 
face of metal lath that is attached to 
a stud frame. With skillful handling, 
stucco can yield great richness. of 
artistic effects, through the texturing 
and coloring of its surfaces, provided, 


however, that such effects be not 
overdone, as is too often the case. 
Stucco is valuable in furnishing light, 
colorful surfaces in effective contrast 
to sky, foliage, and to the roofing ma- 
terials used. 

Of roofing materials there are | 
various effects in shingles, slate, tile, 
asbestos shingles. Shingles give a 
harmonious, soft effect that is suit- 
able in many instances. The same is 
true of slate—with the observation 
that certain slates are very colorful. 
Slate, of course, may be employed 
in cases where the fire regulations do 
not permit shingle roofing. In the last 
twenty years tile roofing has had an 
increasing vogue. Whether it be the 
rich, highly-keyed effects of the roofs 
of Spanish type on stucco houses, or 
the softer flatter tiles—called ‘‘shin- 
gle tiles’—that are suitable for har- 
monious combination with brick and 
stone houses of English or French 
origin—tile is now one of our most 
valued and most artistic roofing ma- 
terials. And, like the other roofing 
materials—its successful use depends 
on securing the most artistic color- 
ing, texture and variety of surface, 
in combination with the other mate- 
rials selected. Of still more recent 
origin are the synthetic roofings men- 
tioned, which are receiving increasing 
attention from discriminating archi- 
tects. In many cases these too are 
applied in small pieces, with effects 
not unlike those of slate or shingle. 
They have also a pleasing range of 
color and texture. 

The metals are used in countless 
details—usually small ones—in a 
country house, where they play a 
most important function artistically 
as well as practically. The leaders, 
gutters, the casement windows with 
their fine hardware, the shutter hard- 
ware, the ornamental metalwork of 
grille, balcony, railing, weathervane, 
to mention but a few—these when 
made of brass, copper or wrought iron 
or lead or zinc, as the case may be, 
add just those little touches that tune 
up and complete the design as a 
whole. 

Lastly, among exterior materials, 
the floorings of loggia, porch, terrace, 
and steps should not be overlooked. 
They, too, are essential to the design. 
They must be proof against the se- 
curity of wear and weather outdoors, 
and they come in a yariety of mate- 
rials. The resources of marble, slate, 
stone of many kinds, and tile, may be 
freely drawn upon for the effect de- 
sired. 

Something should be said about the 
all-important consideration of dur- 
ability involved in the choice of 
building materials for the exterior of 
the home. To cover this essential side 
would be to repeat all that was said 
in the first article of this series on the 
complex subject of structure and 
structural materials. Exterior mate- 
rials, therefore, should be sound and 
permanent in themselves, in. their 
construction and in their solid at- 
tachment to each other and to the 
other materials of interior structure 
and finish, wherever they impinge 
against these. In addition they must 
be weather proof. Then, as noted 
here, these exterior materials should 
be esthetically combined in the 
most effective way, not only in the 
individual house, but also in the 
group effect of the neighborhood or — 


street in order to achieve best results. 
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This Louis XVI desk might 
well hold the secrets of an Em- 
pire or one’s house in town, and 
do both with distinction. The old 
world elegance of this exquisite- 
ly wrought example will interest 
both Decorator and client. 


One of many veneered, and in- 
laid pieces recently placed on 
display. Our new showrooms 
comprise several floors of in- 
teresting period exhibits. Deco- 
rators and their clients are 
cordially invited to view these 
displays at their convenience. 
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who ride astride 


He didn’t 


count sheep 
jumping a 


fence 


O SIR! The guest we 


have in mind had his 
own cure for insomnia! He 
asked us to furnish a thermos 
bottle full of hot milk, so 
that he could have it by his 
bed, in case he woke up at 
night, take a drink... and 
then get to sleep again! 
Thermos bottles and hot milk 
aren't part of the standard 
equipment of United Hotels 
.but we do have large, airy 
high-ceiling rooms, with a 
feeling of pleasant freedom 


. well if 


you've ever slept in one of 


.and the beds.. 


our hotels you know how 
good theyare! Sothere’s very 
rarely occasion for insomnia 
atranyeot the 25 United 
Hotels listed below. 


Extra service at these 2 5 
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cut as Charlie Chaplin or Charles 
Butterworth (who, alas!, has been 
seduced into the talkies). 

In “The Third Little Show” she 
does an immense amount of this 
intellectual clowning in various 
sketches, in one of which she has fun 
with that intolerable and insufferable 
snob, the professional late-comer 1n 
the theatre. 

Ernest Truex, a fine actor, is also 
in this show. But Mr. Truex belongs 
on the legitimate stage. Queen Bea- 
trice is the whole boss of this show. 
THE NEW “ROAD.” 

There is a_ brand-new 
circuit in the country, and 
Arts and Decoration ap- 
pears it is in full blast. 

It is the summer stock 


theatrical 


theatre. 


as this | 


Broadway has moved into these thea- 


tres in the mountains and by the sea- 
shore, and there promise further 
developments next season in the 
production of first-class dramas in 
these summer resorts. 

There is the Newport Casino, for 
instance, which is now in its fifth 
season. This building has been re- 
stored from the one that Stanford 
White designed for James Gordon 
Bennett more than fifty years ago. It 
is a study in cream-colored basket 
work with gold leaf, jade green 
arches and crystal chandeliers and 
drops. It was in this Casino that 
Oscar Wilde lectured on his visit to 
this country fifty years ago. 

The Casino is putting on this sum- 
mer show “The Dover Road,” “The 
Pigeon,” “Mary Rose,” “The Fire- 
brand,” “Pygmalion” and “The Mol- 
lusc.” Here are ambition and quality. 

Then there is the Lakewood Thea- 
tre, out near Skowhegan, Maine, 
made famous by the grand acting of 
Don Marquis in his own drama, ““The 
Old Soak.” This is really the dean 
of the summer stock companies, 
having thirty seasons to its credit. 
It runs from early June to mid- 
September. This summer Owen 
Davis’ new play, “Just to Remind 
You,” had its premiere there, with 
Paul Kelly and Sylvia Field in the 
cast. Other plays by these veterans 
are “Zoom,” “‘Craig’s Wife” (one of 


George Kelly’s best), “So This Is 
London!” and ‘“‘Tea for Three.” 


The Berkshire Playhouse. at Stock- 
bridge, Mass., is in its fourth sub- 
scription season. Some new plays— 
“The Monkey,” “The Idiot”—are be- 
ing done there. The latter—The 
Idiot”’—is an adaptation by José 


Reuben of the famous Dostoievsky 
| novel. I hope we see it on Broadway 


this winter. This house also was de- 
signed by Stanford White. 

“But the list is growing and is in- 
terminable. The hunger for the 
speaking drama is insatiable. For 
nothing yet has been discovered to 
replace real human beings. 

“A MODERN VIRGIN.” 

When Elmer Harris’s story of the 
modern young girl who wouldn’t be 
kissed and so forth until she got good 
and ready hit the town it made a 
smashing hit. It’s the sort of thing 
that a certain kind of sophisticated 
mind eats up. 


It is delightfully and _ triflingly 
immoral (as we used to say in the 
days of “Hearts of Oak’’). There is a 
young girl, a kind of tomboy, who has 
the happy little thought picking 
names out of the ’phone bx (males, 
of course) and making d with 
the complications which migh: ensue. 
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NOTICE TO OUR 
CANADIAN FRIENDS 


Tue Duty just imposed upon magazines by 
Canada requires us to revise our prices. 


Beginning with the issue of October, 
1931, Arts & Decoration will be 55c¢ per 
copy at the newsstands and stores. 


No subscriptions will be accepted here- 
after except at these prices: One year (12 
issues) $7.00; two years (24 issues) 


$12.00. (By subscribing for two years in 
advance, therefore, you will obtain the old 
single copy price. ) 


NOTE: All subscriptions now 
® of record will be ful- 
filled to their present expirations without 
additional charge. This means a consider- 
able loss to us in the aggregate, but we 
value our Canadian subscribers highly and 
do not wish them to be penalized by this 


new duty after they placed their orders 
with us in good faith. 
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September Business in the Garden 


(Continued from page 68) 


If tulip bulbs were saved last Spring, they may be planted as soon as the 
ground is ready. The earlier tulips are planted, the earlier and more evenly 
they will come up in the Spring 


NEXT YEAR’S PERENNIALS 

Early September is not too late to 
sow pansy seed, but no time must be 
lost. Seedlings should be transferred 
to frames quickly and grown as rapid- 
ly as possible in order to make large 
plants before growth is checked by 
winter. Such plants should be kept 
in the frames until Spring. On the 
other hand, pansy plants raised from 
an August sowing may be set in their 
permanent quarters, or in a nursery 
bed in September, and they will 
quickly dig themselves in and come 
through the winter with smiling faces 
under the slightest wisp of protection. 

Young canterbury bells and fox- 
gloves should be treated the same 
way as pansies, except that no good 


Special pains should be taken to plant tulips 
the gardener on- 
with chrysanthemums on top of the tulips 


not only beneficial but it gives 
jurer’s trick, by filling the bed 


has ever come of a September sow- 
ing. They must be started early and 
put into frames or their permanent 
quarters early this month. 
PLANT PEONIES 
Now is the time to plant peonies. 
Take up old plants which seem to be 
deteriorating and divide them care- 
fully, selecting strong, forked pieces 
of root with three to five healthy 
buds on them for replanting. Throw 
away all spindly, decayed, or woody 
parts of such plants and discard the 


whole clump if it does not look strong 
and healthy. Do not set new peony 
plants in the same place where the 
old ones grew, unless the soil is en- 
tirely renewed two feet deep. Make a | 
real effort this month to enlarge the | 
peony collection. A garden ten years 
old in which new peonies have not 
been planted every year is well be- 
hind the procession, and is missing 
some of the finest things in the flower | 
world. Hitherto very expensive va- 
rieties have been drastically lowered 
in price in the past few years, and 
such marvellous peonies as Ama-no- 
sode, Fusyama, Solange, Souv. de 
Louis Bigot, Kelway’s Glorious, Le 
Cygne, Walter Faxon, Phoebe Cary, 
Rose Shaylor, Mrs. Edward Harding, 
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Ideally located 
on Fifth Ave- 
nue at 


the 
entrance to 
Central Park, 
The Plaza and 
The Savoy- 
Plaza offer 
the highest 


Jp 


standards of 
hospitality . . . 


ae ae ee os Oe mal, 
a oe mp 


everything to 


| 


make your visit 
-an enjoyable 


Reservations for 
the National Hotel 
of Cuba, Havana 
may be made at 
The Plaza and 
The Savoy-Plaza, 
New York, and at 
the Copley-Plaza 
Boston. 
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at least six inches deep. This is 
a chance to play a sort of con- 


Cornelia Shaylor, Philippe Rivoire, 
and many others can be bought with- 
out wrecking a modest bank account. 

Prepare the soil deeply and well for 
peonies. They -are permanent plants 
and do much better if the food is put 
down deeply so_ that their long, 
fleshy roots may Juxuriate in their 
old age. Surface feeding is likely to 
be sketchy, and to induce shallow, 
impermanent rooting habits, and con- 
sequent suffering in times of drought. 
Bonemeal is good for mature peontes. 


HOTEL 
ELMONICO 


PARK AVENUE at 59th 


NEW YORK CITY 


A 


For a day, month or year, a distinguished 
metropolitan residence, conveniently located 


at the crossroads of fashionable New York. 


JOHN F. SANDERSON, Manager 
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